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CHAPTER XIV. 
AT GAUNT HOUSE. 


Peace, when the passion fires within the soul 
f man never cease to burn, 
When selfishness and hatred, fierce control, 
All good thought shall spurn. 
Ah, no! for me there is no peace. 


Tur Duke of Blackfern rode on in silence, 
heedless or indifferent to Sir Charles Friarly 
being close behind him. His thoughts were the 
most bitter that man knows, being laden with 
self-reproach, for he charged himself with being 
indirectly the cause of Pearl’s disappearance. 

. If Thad been the true brother I vowed to 
when we stood beside our father’s corse,” he 
oe “dishonour had never come upon her. 

! Pearl—my beautiful sister—forgive me.” 
“ t was not so easy to forgive himself, but re- 
se was mingled with anger against Hugh 
: gerton. Woe betide him if they had met 

Len—for the duke would not have been satisfied 


with less than his life, 

and His or mine,” he said, as he lifted his by de 

and scanned the level landscape. ‘Oh! for the 
‘ngs and scent of the eagle that I might know 


the road he has taken and swoop down upon 





in his fancied safety.” 
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“And Pearl,” he groaned, “ what is to be 
done with her now? I cannot harm her, but 
would it not be better if she were dead? Poor 
misguided, neglected Pearl. What were Lord 
and Lady Ardinlaun thinking of?’’ he muttered, 
half aloud, so that scattered words reached the 
baronet’s ear. “‘ Have they reached their second 
dotage—are they blind, or deaf, or have they 
some secret hatred against me and mine, and 
have conspired to bring us to the dust ?” 

He asked these questions in the impotence of 
his fury, for he knew that Pearl’s guardians had 
done their duty, and that if anyone had to be 
charged with neglect it was himself, and putting 
spurs to his horse he tried to ride away from 
this self-accusing voice, taking the dykes as they 
came with the recklessness of one who rides away 
from death. 

Nor did he rein up until he reached the old 
bridge spanning the moat without Gaunt House, 
where he flung himself from the saddle, and 
with no gentle hand rang the bell. Sir Charles 
Friarly was far behind, riding recklessly too, for 
he had cause to dread the persistence of the 
duke, and to fear the issue of his unseasonable 
call at Gaunt House. 

The summons was answered by Dr. Sabotson 
in person, who with a face bearing signs of the 
alarm which he felt came hurrying out, and when 
he saw a stranger at the gate his cheeks became 
of leaden hue. 

*« Who is it ?” he asked. 

“Pardon me if I have rung too loud,” said 
the duke, “‘ I only wish to make inquiries. Iam 
the Duke of Blackfern.” 

This announcement, meant to be reassuring, 
had a different effect upon the hearer, who 
trembled so that he had to grasp the gate to save 





himself from falling. The duke regarded this 
manifestation of emotion with surprise. 

‘Are you ill?” he asked. “I fear I have 
alarmed you. I only wish to ask a question.” 

* Your grace must pardon me,” said Doctor 
Sabotson, recovering himself a little. “I am 
- in very good health, and your unexpecied 


“Tsee. Forgive me, I pray, and answer me 
one question. Have you seen the gipsies moving 
from their camp ?” 

Sir Charles Friarly now came up, and the noise 
he made checked the answer for a moment. But 
in that momenta glance was exchanged between 
the two. 

“Open the gate, my good Sabotson,”’ said the 
baronet, “it is not like you to talk to friends 
through iron bars.” 

* Never mind the gate,” said the duke, impa- 
tiently, “let him answer my question.” 

But again the answer was delayed, and this 
time by a strange sound within the house, a 
bitter wail that died away to a moan. 

“What is that?” the duke asked, with a 
shudder. 

«I forgot to tell you,” said Sir Charles, lower- 
ing his voice, “that my friend has turned this 
place into a private madhouse. He is a very 
eminent doctor, with some new theory of the 
treatment of the insane which he is going to try 
here.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake let him answer my ques- 
tion, and let us get away from here,” said the 
duke, shivering. 

“T saw the camp break up at dawn,” said 
the doctor, after a second glance from Sir 
Charles, “and bear away in a northerly dizec- 
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tion—they went by the road between the two 
mills yonder.” 

The duke thanked’ him, and with a shuddering 
glance at the house remounted his horse. Turn- 
ing in his saddle he saw Sir Charles and the 
doctor whispering together, and a strange, 
dimly defined suspicion laid hold of him. But 
the next moment the baronet had mounted too 
and was by his side. 

“« Sabotson.is a strange fellow,” he said, “and 
was under the impression that you were a lunacy 
commissioner in disguise. I had some difficulty 
in reassuring him.” 

“ Does he fear a visit from the commissioners?” 
asked the duke. 

“Well, he does not care for them ‘just yet,” 
Sir Charles coolly replied, “they mignt misun- 
derstand and object to work half dene.” 

« What a horrible life for.man to lead.” 

«He likes it—and every men to his taste say 
I. Do you intend to pursue these gipsy will-o’- 
the-wisps ?” 

«I will not rest until I find them,” hissed the 
duke. 

« You will pardon me iif I returnithome,” said 
Sir Charles, “my. horses dead beat—and yours 
if I mistake not is going’ lame.” 

It was but too true, andithere was:mo'resouree 
but to return to Dumbedikes. Inilence they 
rode back, and Sir Charles, leaving his compan- 
ion, sought the more pleasing society of Meg. 

But Meg was not disposed to make herself 
agreeable. Barnet Claverly wasgone, and‘this 
fact, combined, with the-depression exhibited in 
the faces of all, made love-making especially 
distasteful to her. -Shepleaded a headache,and 
abandoned his society’as.soon as possible. 

“By-apd-bye, sweet one,” muttered Sir 
Charles, ‘grimly, ‘*I jhope to make you more 
tractable and obedient.” 

Having nothing else ‘to do|he amused! himeelf 
with watching whatewas going on around him. 
Lord and Lady Ardinlann were on the point of 
leaving for London, endihis lordship had been 
only waiting for an.interview with the Duke of 
Blackfern, which!he-Obteined shortly after the 
duke’s return, 

It was a short “but painful one. ‘The old 
Scotch peer felt the disgrace terribly,.although 
he did not show hiswounds. Scotchmen are not 
given to making superfluous exhibitions of 
emotion, and he was a Scotchman to the back- 
bone. 

**T leave everything in your hands now, Mel- 
ville,” he said, “‘and we shall await news from 
you in town. Personally you will admit I can 
do nothing.” 

** Nothing,” groaned the duke, “if we never 
find her we can do nothing—if we find her we 
can do nothing—but if I meet n1m——” 

«« Melville,” said Lord Ardinlaun, laying a hand 
upon his arm, ‘‘do nothing rash. The man may 
not have sinned so deeply as we imagine. He 
may have married her.” 

“The beggar—the pauper—the scheming 
scoundrel,” cried the duke. “ What better will 
she be for that ?” 

“She will be at least an honourable woman,” 
replied Lord Ardinlaun, drily, “and that goes 
for something in society, and this Egerton is a 
gentleman.” 

“T don’t know that.” 

“Well, well, Melville, take my advice. If he 
has married her forgive him ; if he has not—let 
him alone. The law does not permit any man 
to act for himself. But if,” here the peer 
dropped his voice—“if you can keep within 
bounds—THRASH him well, but pon’T KILL 
HIM.” 

“Leave him to me,” was all the duke said, 
and in half anhour he had mounted another 
horse and ridden away. 

Lord and Lady Ardinlaun went to town by an 
afternoon train, and they were accompanied to 
the station by Lord Raidenstore, who was ina 
restless mood, bordering on an unhappy one. 

He was not at all sorry for Pearl. She had not, 
in his way of thinking, treated him well. With 
the inconsistency of human nature he considered 


that she had trifled with him, and he founded’ 
the idea upon the pleasant evening he spent with | 


her at Richmond. 





“he gave me hope then,” he said. “I 
did mot thimk she was a flirt.” 

Lady Ardinlaun was sorry for hitn. She liked 
Lord Raidenstore, and would gladly have seen 
him the husband of Pearl, and she did her best 
in a somewhat hard but still womanly way to 
give him consolation. 

«“ Remember the old adage,” she said, on their 
way tothe station—‘as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it.” 

“I hope so,” he replied, with a shrug, “ but 
you may not catch them you know.” 

“ Something in that,” said Lady Ardinlaun ; 
‘‘ but man canalways make a single life tolerable. 
With women it is different. They are fettered 
hand and foot, and reap the full bitterness of 
solitude.” 

The train was punctual, and Lord Raidenstore 
bade his friend adieu, accepting an indefinite 


‘invitation to run up to Scotland “ when he had 
mothing else to do.” 


After they were gone he 
dismissed the carriage, intending to walk home. 
“ So ends one dream of myilife,” he muttered, 


leaning against the railing on the platform, 
affording a spectacle of wonder to the simple 


station-master, who could mot und 

why young manso handsome and endowedwith 
good possessions should ever have a gloomy’ 
face. 

“A few months here would do him. good,” 
thoughttheman. “Half a dozen'trainsa day and, 
scarce a passenger—and:nothing but the marsh 
to look upon, Bless me, if some people who 
grunt and grumble conld only take a peep at 
the lives of other people.” 

There:was a down train due just then, and its 
coming was announced by the tinkling of the 
telegraph bell in. the signal box. Lord Raiden- 
stone heard it and looked up. 

“What is that?” he asked, “another up 
train ?” 

“No, my lord,” replied the station-master, 
“not ano for five hours—that’s a down 


“Will it stop here ?” 
“Yes.” 


«T’ll wait and see whom it brings,” said Lord 
Raidenstore, “it is something to do.” 

If the train had been an up one the chances 
were in favour of his taking it, for a sudden and 
unaccountable horror of the Dumbedikes, a feel- 
ing quite apart from his previous gloom, had 
laid hold of him, but he did not want to go 
down, the Eastern Counties’were strange to him, 
and he had always associated, them with the 
acme of dulness. As a matter of. fact there is 
a want of briskness about that. part of the king- 
dom if nothing more. 

The down traincame in with much creaking 
and groaning, the carriages bumping against 
each other, and shaking and rattling as all par- 
liamentary trains have done since George 
Stephenson gave us railways, and when it was 


comfortably settled the guard got leisurely out | 


with a packet of papers and a box in his 
hands. 

“The papers for Dumbedikes,” he said, “and 
the box for Gaunt House; it is marked glass—so 
be careful with it.” 

Lord Raidenstore, who had crossed the line, 
was interested in that box, for no reason that he 
could discover, except that it was something to 
look at and in a mild way gave him an. opening 
for the exercise of curiosity, so it happened that 
he did not heed the solitary passenger who 
alighted from the train. 

It was a woman with a handsome face and a 
full figure. She stepped down from the old- 
fashioned, ill-constructed carriage—now happily 
obsolete, constructed originally as a trap to break 
passengers’ legs—with the.ease and firmness of 
one endowed with strength and elasticity. She 
was dressed ina close-fitting, dark grey.costume 
that toned down her florid beauty, and carried a 
small bag and waterproof ulster. : 

« Any luggage, ma’am?” \asked: the station- 
master. ; 

“None,” she replied. ‘Iam going toa place! 
called Dumbedikes foran hour. There isa train 
at eight o’clock, I believe?” 

« Yes, ma’am, and if youare going to Dumbe- 


dikes there’s a gentleman who’s just come from 
<there. Perhaps you'knowhim, ma’am ?” 

The passenger looked at “his lordship anj 
smiled in a cold, hard way. : 

“Oh, yes, I know him,” she said, “ and wil] 
speak to him when the train is gone.” 

She drew back into the shadow of the smal 
shed, which gave but limited shelter to person; 
waiting, and the station-master, having made 
quite sure that there was nothing more to be 
left, gave the signal and the train moved out, 
Then he took the papers and box into the ticket 
office and Lord Raidenstore and the passenger 
were left alone. 

He did not see her and would not have seen 
her, for he was thinking deeply, if she had not 
advanced’and put herself in his way. 

“\Ttisseonvenient, no doubt,” she said, “for 
you toiforget me.” 

He awoke from hisday-dream with a start 
and ‘looked upon:the woman who of all others he 
least wished: to see—Emilie de Launay, at one 
time Jane Smithwand)to all intimate friends the 
Sunflower. 


“What has ihrougit yyou here?” he said, 
‘'Po.geeyou;"ahereplied. “Shall I say wiat 


I haverto: a 
/ urned’;'*fcome away from 

the station~+here,\inithis road.” 

“<Istthat:theroaditoitne Dumibedikes ?” 

“ Nov’ , ¥ 

“ Then-itiis :natitineroad 1-want.. I am going 
to the Dumbediires.” 

« Areyon matt?” theasked, curthy. “Who de 


you think »would:reseive you ?” 
* Youwouldii instanee,”” she replied; 
“a refusdhmi nta j 05 





gho entailunp q 
upon you. Pointeuttthe:rosd-”* 

“T suppose: wenmay aswell ‘take ‘that as any 
other,” he said;'\but/Lavarn yyou—I am not to 
be trifled with.” 

“T am in no«mood {for ttifling,” she saii, 
quietly. ‘I donttikmow that I was ever more 
in earnest.” 

Theréwras assuppressetianger in her eyes and 
a feverish-motion of -herilips*taat Lord Raider- 
store didmat like. ‘Heiknew,asumany men have 
found ‘outitoitheir cost/thatitiis difficult to deal 
with a woman who iscanggy and has justice in 
her cause, 

He motioned her to :cross the line with him 
and offered with instinctive ‘politeness t 
carry her ulster and bag. His offer was de- 
clined with an impatient movement and they 
set out upon the road to Dumbedikes, walking 
very slowly. ; 

**T can see no good, Sunny,” he said, “ in f0- 
lowing me about.” 

“Nor I,” she replied, quietly. 
mean any good—I mean mischief.” 

«To me?” 

«To you and others perhaps. Am I to suffer 
and not have revenge ?” ; 

« This is sheer nonsense,” he said, impatiently. 
“T offered to leave you in possession of a g00i 
house and placed a respectable sum of money 
at your command——” - 

** No more of that,” she said. ‘I refused It, 
not being what I desired. If you had loved me 
as you professed to do you would have made we 
your wife.” ee 

«« And paid the penalty by being ostracised by 
society.” 

“Is itso? But when you left me I swore you 
should have no peace, and I will keep my oat. 
T have never really lost sight’of ‘you since tet, 
but have ‘watched your movements. Your com 
ing down here puzzled mre fora time, but yo 
see I have found you out.” : 

“And having found me out what will y~ 
do?” 

**T am here to tell Lady Pearl my story, © 
‘that she may know what sort of man it is 72° 
is wooing her.” x 

He paused, and leaning against a gate leading 
to some pasture ground burst into laughtt. 
Loud and long he laughed, while'she stood 
her eyes fixed upom him, ftowning angrily. 

“You think I would not do it?” she said. 

“My dear Sunny,” he said, “you cannot. 


*T do nob 





And again he laughed. 
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«Has she gone from here?” asked she, after 
a pause. p 

«Yes, my dear Sunny; she has eloped with 
Hugh Egerton—went away this very morning. 
It is a pity you were not here yesterday, so that 
you might have made a fool of yourseif. 

“Tndeed !’ she said, nodding darkly. 

«Are you mad enough to think that you could 
ever get one of OUR women to listen to your 
story?” he said; “in the first place, how would 
you have gained access to her?” 

” «JT would have found out a way.” 

“And haying gained access by what occult 
power would you have. held her spell-bound to 
listen to your yarn? or say, having told it, would 
she have believed you? or, to go still further, 
believing you, how do you think it would have 
affected any. bond between her and me, suppos- 
ing one to have existed ?” 

“«“ Have your women no :pride:?”’ asked Emilie 
de Launay. ‘* Will they marryya;:man who is a 
dishonourable: scoundrel ?”* 

“ Not if he is dishonourable according to. re- 
cognised notions,” replied Lord Raidenstore ; 
«put, my dear Sunny, Do you ‘think that a 
temporary liaison between you and meis any bar 
toa marriage with, a lady P” 

“You tell me it is not so,” she said, slowly. 

« And I tell you truly.” 

* Still you shall not,marry.” 

“ How will you prevent it?” 

“J. will kill you!” she cried, -with;sudden 
ferocity—“‘ ay, if I doit om your wedding morn, 
in the church,yin the presence of your bride— 
anywhere.” 

She paused‘and cooled ‘suddenly, feeling: she 
had gone too far in laying her purpose before 
him. She even tried to smile, as if she had 
uttered a jest. But he read the truth. She was 
terribly in earnest. 

But now he felt that he must play a wary 
game, and being a skilled actor and a cunning 
hand at fence he put his hands upon her 
shoulders and smiled in her face. 

“No, Sunny,” he said, “bitterly as you may 
think yourself wronged you would not do that. 
At the bottom ‘you havea sound heart.and a 
forgiving disposition. Surely you do not want to 
ruin me !”” 

_ “Men in your position have married women 
in mine and have made them: ladies,” she said. 

“Well, if I make a lady..of you v 

“Will you?” she asked, looking up’ to’him 
with a softness in her eyes. '* Will you, Raidy'?” 

“Ay, I will,” he said; “but you must be 
patient for a few weeks.” 

“Thave loved you, Raidy,” she said, “and I 
have always hoped you would marry me. I 
would be your slave if you gave, me an honest 
name. Some people might tell me that I ought 
to marry one of my own class——” 

“Would you not be really happier ?” 

“No, Raidy, I am spoiled for that. .I ave 
tasted the life of the butterfly, and I zannot go 
back to that of the. bee. It.is the. way withiyou 
ie spoil us and then teli,us,to.undo jyour 





“Will you trust me, Sunny ?” he asked. 
_ She looked at him and truth ‘appeared to be 
imnis eyes. She sighed. 


“I suppose I must,” she said ; “ but what am 
I to do ?” 


CHAPTER XV. 
SIR CHARLES’S ADVICE, 


There is a kind of nature that clears up 
Common obstacles, hesitations, fears, 
Ils of the moment, and.shows'a streng resolve. 


Ir was late at night when the Duke of Biack- 
fern returned. He had ridden far, and ‘finding 
no trace of those he sought put up his horse at 
an inn and returned by: rail. 

“Tam putting you out terribly, colonel,” he 
said to his host, whom he found in. the smoking- 
room alone; “but you will forgive me as I sin 
under such exceptionable circumstances.” 

“« My dear fellow,” replied the colonel, ‘‘ com- 
mand me and all I have. _ Believe me, you have 
my deepest sympathies. Won’t you have any 
supper ?” 

‘A little wine and biscuit, nothing more.” 

«They. can be had here,” said the colonel, and 
rising he rang the bell. 

«I have a strong suspicion of being fooled,” 
the duke said. ‘“ Do you know anything of that 
fellow who has taken Gaunt. House ?” 

“I did not know it was-taken,” the colonel 
said, as he lighted a fresh cigar. “I under- 
stood from Friarly that some old servant of his 
was residing there.” 

“A Doctor Sabotson has if and has turned it 
into a private madhouse,” 

“That’s news. indeed, and none of the-plea- 
santest.. I don’t wonder.at Friarly’s reticence. 
Sabotson! Letmesee. I haveheard that name 
before. There was a Sabotson tried some years 
ago on suspicion of having poisoned his wife. 
He had insured her life heavily, and took half. 
That was what aroused suspicion. He was ac- 
quitted and-got off through conflicting medical 
evidence.” 

“Did you know the man?” 

“TI saw him in the dock and I should know 
him again.” 

“If your Sabotson and this man are one and 
the same,” said the duke, carelessly, “an eye 
ought to be kept upon his place. I mistrust 
these private asylums.” 

The entrance of the servant with wine and 
biscuits cut short the conversation, and its 
renewal that night was further checked by the 
arrival of Lord Raidenstore, Sir Charles Friarly 
and Tommy Dray. The two former had been 
having a little confidential chat, the substance 
of which we had better give. 

Lord Raidenstore described his case with 
Emilie de Launay, under the guise of a trouble 
a friend was in, and asked Sir Charles’s advice. 
Sir Charles in a merry mood laughed and asked 
him why he did not confess the truth and come 
to the point at once. ‘ 

“You are bored to death by a wailing amo- 

ee, he said, “and you want to get rid of 
er.” 

** That’s a fact,” said Lord Raidenstore. “ How 

deuced keen you are!” 

«My dear fellow, the lugubrious expression of 

your face was too deep for the sorrow. of friend- 

ship. You want my adyice. Well, settle a 

small income upon her.” 

“She won’t have it.” 

‘Then tell her to go to Bath.” 

«But she won’t go and threatens violence, 

and, more, she is a woman who will keep her 

word.” 

“Will you confide in me furtherand tell me 

who it is.?” 

“ Emilie de Launay.” 





I an cannot remain here ; return to town and 
" 1 Write to you. Where are you staying ?” | 
‘ Nowhere at present,” she replied, with a 
mm fie to me when you get to town,” he said ; 
— now I must leave you, as they will miss | 
eat Dashwood’s house. Good bye, Sunny !”’ | 
“Good bye, Raidy.” 
ion stooped down and kissed her, and she, with 
ght of triumph on -her‘face, turned back 

y during the long hours pending 
— train, and he sauntered back to 
ikes with a Judas-like smile upon his 


to wait cheerful] 
the arrival of a 
Dumi 


lace, 





| she disappeared.” 


| terly, “and under the impression that I was 


Charles, “never leaves it. 


“The Sunflower!’ exclaimed Sir. Charles. 
“By George! you are right. She is a woman 
who will carry out her threats. I thought she 
had gone abroad. I wastoldso. At all events 


«That is, she has been dodging and playing 
the spy upon me,” said Lord Raidenstore, bit- 


going to marry Lady Pearl, came down here to 
murder one or both. Luckily I met her at the 
station and so saved an exposé. I smoothed her 
ruffled feathers and sent her back totown. But 
she will never rest.” 

«A woman who begins that game,” said Sir 


tical girls,” said Tommy. 


the hunt lays hold of her and in proportion to 
her failures so is her eagerness for the chase. 
She will not give up until she has run her 
quarry down.” 

“ A cheerful prospect,” said Lord Raidenstore, 
with a grimace. 

** One of. the penalties. of being mixed up with 
the improper,” returned Sir Charles, with a 
thoughtful face. ‘I don’t know that I can 
help you myself, but I think I know the man 
who will. He is living in Gaunt House—my 
place. Shall we run over andsee him to-morrow? 
—or, better still, shall I fetch him here? Per- 
haps he had better.come to Dumbedikes.” 

“Is he experienced inthis sort.of thing?” 

“A most experienced man, and a clever one 
in helping the afflicted out of trouble, I think 
him invaluable.” 

“ Then if it is not troubling you too much——” 
* Not at all, my dear fellow.” 

* T will see him to-morrow.” 

**Or suppose,” said Sir Charles, “ you meet 
him half way. His appearance here might ex- 
cite comment, and I suppose you want.to keep 
this matter close?” 

“*Cannot be keptjtoo quiet. On you I rely.” 
«You may do so implicitly.” 

“T don’t see why I should not put.a good 
thing in Sabotson’s way,” thought Sir Charles. 
“He will know how to work Raidenstore, who 
seems savage enough to kill the woman if there 
was no danger of afelon’s dock and the hang- 
man.” 

The party in the smoking-room was none of 
the merriest, each being occupied with absorb- 
ing thoughts. Tommy alone had any brightness 
in his reflections, but he was thinking of Lucy, 
for whom he every hour held an increasing ad- 
miration. Her frankness, her vivacity and. pi- 
quant ways, all combined to put fresh rivets in 
his fetters. daily. Only that evening she had 
frankly confessed to him her love for acigarette, 
and they had stolen away to*the deserted pic- 
ture gallery, where he had the felicity of seeing 
his fiancée smoke a cigarette with the case of 
an accomplished smoker. 

Meg was not to be seen and it was an under- 
stood thing that she was mourning the absence 
of Barnet Claverly, but Lucy told. her lover not 
to get into any excitement about it, as she would 
be better by-and-bye. 

“She has known all her life,” said 
“that she must marry money, just as 
going to do.” 

“ Do you marry me for my money?” 
Tommy, aghast. 

“Not exactly, Tommy dear,” was the calm 
reply, “ but I would not marry you if you were 
poor, though I should love you all the same.” 
‘Would you now, really ?” 

“Indeed [ would, Tommy. , So you can give 
me akiss and make yourself happy, but do not 
—do not rumple my evening dress, as it is the 
best. I have and must last me fora month to 
come.” 

How could Tommy, who admired honesty and 
candour in anyone, object to Lucy’s being so 
plain spoken with him? Like a wise man he 
admired her the more and gathered honey from 
that which would have been gall to some men. 
The party at the Dumbedikes was now con- 
siderably reduced, and those remaining went 
about amusing themselves in a half-hearted 
manner. 

Tommy the next morning, after breakfast, 
found himself in the tennis court with Lucy for 
an opponent.and Meg fora spectator. Every- 
body else had mysteriously disappeared. 

“ Where are the men, I wonder?” said Lucy, 
impatiently. ‘‘One would think they were all 
mourning for Lady Pearl. Ihave no patience 
with them.. She knew what she was doing and 
has little need of our sympathy, I'll warrant. 
I’ve been thinking, Tommy, of asking you to run 


Lucy, 


I am 


asked 


away with me.” 


* Pmready,” replied he, with a prnomptitude 


that sent Meg into a fit of laughter, 


“ As eager torun away WiTH you now, Lucy,” 


she said, “as torunfrom you by-and-bye.”’ 


«IT don’t think I ever met. sucha pair of scep- 
“You fancy men are 





The. excitement of 





all hollow-hearted.”’ 
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« We are reasonable women,” said Lucy, “and 
do not expect too much. If I think the worst 
of you now, Tommy,I cannot be disappointed 
by-and-bye. Besides, I shall not always want 
you dancing gttendance upon me as you do 
now.” 

"No ?” said Tommy, wonderingly. 

It would become a nuisance,” continued 
Lucy. “Sir Charles is wise even now. He 
doesn’t bore Meg.” 

“I don’t like Friarly,” Tommy remarked, as 
he picked up a tennis ball and prepared to 
serve—‘‘too much undercurrent in that man. 
He sneaked off from the breakfast-table this 
morning as if he were going to commit some 
crime. Are you ready, Lucy? Play!’ 

At the time this game was going on Sir 
Charles was on his way to Gaunt House, 
whence he unearthed Doctor Sabotson, and after 
a little conversation brought him down to the 
wood, where Lord Raidenstore was to meet 
him. 

“T wish to doas much good for you asI can, 
Sabotson,” he said, “and sol have recom- 
mended you another patient.” 

* Man or woman?”’ the doctor asked, quietly. 

“Woman.” 

“Young or old ?” 

“Young, and as fieryas a panther. She is 
dangerous and goes about threatening to com- 
mit murder. Raidenstore is interested in her 


and will pay liberally, if she is well taken care 
of.” 


“He may rest easy on that head if she is ever 
within Gaunt House. I have a good assistant, 
who possesses great SOOTHING POWERS.” 

“Who is he? I have not seen him.” 

“I did not say whether it was a he or a she,” 
replied the doctor, “and really, if I were you, I 
would not bother about it.” 

“TI won't,” said Sir Charles. “ Now here’s 
Raidenstore, and as soon as I have introduced 
you I will leave you together.” 

The introduction was effected and Sir Charles 
walked away, lighting a cigar. Left to them- 
selves the doctor and nobleman gazed at each 
other for a minute in silence. Each was trying 
to read the other and only one succeeded in his 
task. It is needless to say it was the doctor. 

“I understand,” he said, “that you wish to 
place a patient under my care.” 

** Yes,” replied Lord Raidenstore. 

«A relation ?” 

“Re.” 

* Man or woman ?” 

“Woman.” 

‘Has she any relatives living ?” 

* None that she has acknowledged for years— 
she may have none at all.” 

« Where is the lady—in town ?” 

“Yes; but I do not know her address. I shall 
have it to-morrow.” 

“In these matters,” said the doctor, after a 
pause, “there are certain forms that must be 
adhered to. You must get a certificate signed 
by two medical men, who of course will have an 
interview with the patient.” 

“Ah! that I cannot do,” said Lord Raiden- 
store. 

“You do not know any men in,town you would 
care to trust ?” 

“ Not one in a matter—— 

** Pardon me, we need not waste time in talking 
of anything outside the main question. Here 
are the addresses of two gentlemen who will 
assist. You must get the patient to grant them 
an interview if possible without letting her know 
your object.” 

**I don’t see how that can be done,” said Lord 
Raidenstore, shrugging his shoulders, “she 
would detect anything like an examination, and 
her suspicions aroused we should be able to do 
nothing with her. It would only make things 
worse than they are.” 

**Could you not invite her to dinner with you 
at some hotel?” said the doctor, softly, “and 
these gentlemen would join you as friends. There 
is no need for open examination. I will write 
to-night and prepare them for your visit.” 

“ Your suggestion is a good one,” said Lord 
Raidenstore, ‘‘and can be carried out, I believe. 
What are your terms ?” 





———, 





“Twenty pounds a month, and payable by 
cheque.” 

« Would not bank notes do as well?” 

“No, my lord,” said the doctor, firmly. ‘I 
must have everything en régle. But you may 
trust me. Believe me, there is no risk. The 
certificate will cover you and me.” 

They shook hands and parted, and Lord 
Raidenstore, with a gloomy face, rejoined Sir 
Charles. 

** All settled ?” asked the baronet. 

“ Yes, but I don’t quite like the business. It 
is like burying the poor girl.” 

“Well, don’t do it. Get buried yourself, as 

ou are likely to be unless you marry her. You 
ve two ove to choose from.” 

“I suppose it must be done,” said Lord 
Raidenstore, with a sigh. “He will treat her 
well of course ?” 

“My dear fellow, it is his interest to keep 
his patients alive,” said Sir Charles. “ Sabotson 
is the man to nourish and watch over the goose 
that lays the golden eggs.” 

rd Raidenstore felt more satisfied than he 
was at first, but his conscience would not permit 
him to quite stifle it. He used to be very fond 
of the Sunflower, and really thought he was in 
love with her, and she was very handsome—but 
why did she not leave him alone ? 

“One of us must suffer,” he thought, “and 
as I offered to do the handsome thing by her, I 
don’t see why it should be me.” 

So he reasoned with himself and steeled his 
heart to the crime in contemplation, and the 
next morning when a letter came from Emilie 

iving her address in town in Lupus Street, 

imlico, he pleaded business and left Dumbe- 
dikes for a few days. 

“You will give us another look,” said the 
colonel, “as we intend to stay here a fortnight 
longer.” 

“IT expect to be back in two days, in three at 
the farthest.” 

He was in town by noon, and he went straight 
to the two men whose addresses he had. They 
were medical men in a poor locality, living in a 
state of struggling poverty, dingy, faded, dis- 
appointed men, who had long left the hopes of 
their youth behind them. 

Whether they were knaves or fools Lord 
Raidenstore could not tell, but they talked as if 
poor Emilie de Launay had been really a dan- 
gerous maniac. He invited them to dine at 
St. James’s with him that evening, and ven- 
tured to make some suggestion as to attire. 

“A dress suit,” they said, “ can be hired fora 
few shillings.” 

He left them a five-pound note each and 
drove to the house in Lupus Street, where he 
found Emilie eagerly awaiting his coming. It 
pained him to see that she was changed, and 
changed forthe better. She was like one who, 
after being tossed about for weary days upon 
troubled waters, sees land at last. 

“I will be true to you, Raidy, indeed I will,” 
she said, “and no dog could be more faithful 
and obedient than I.” 

It pained him to play the hypocrite, but he 
did not feel sufficiently to abandon his project. 
It was all very well for her to want to bear his 
name, but what was he to do with her if they 
were married ? 

He was too fond of society to ever think of 
having its portals shut against him, and with a 
sophistry ley to men who are doing wrong 
= argued that she had brought it on her- 
self. 
** All I ask is,” he said, “ that you will consent 
to a secret marriage, down atsome quiet church, 
and let it be hidden fora time.” 

“T shall be satisfied,” she replied, simply. 
** Tt is not so much of the world’s thoughis that 
I care for, but what I have thought myself.” 

To him the change in her was phenomenal, 
but he was not a deep thinker and could not 
detect the action of the spirit within. How was 
he to know how much this handsome woman 
had suffered in times past, or how fictitious and 
bollow was the mirth she indulged in ? 

Granted that she was lowly born and had 
been lifted up to a life of luxury. What of that? 
She had found, as many find, that what looked so 





fair and palatable in the far distance was ,) 
glare and glitter, the fruit all husk, the limpid 
waters bitter, and over all the oppressive pall 
that hangs above the forbidden thing. 

She might not be a woman of refined thoug); 
but she had hopes and aspirations like the best 
of women. The development of refinement js, 
matter of association and culture, and the germ 
of it lies in us all. 

There is nosin in a woman being ambitious, 
The peasant girl may aspire to become the wife 
of a duke, all foolish as it is, and dono wrong ty 
herself or others, if she does not suffer her aspire. 
tions to lead her from the straight road. 

Unhappily Emilie de Launay was not » 
strong as most of her sisters, but even while sho 
fell she hoped, and now that she saw |anj 
the softer and better disposition within jer, 
hidden hitherto under the mantle of secret care, 
came to the surface. She had not sinned to 
deeply for repentance and forgiveness. 

It would have been better for Lord Raiden. 
store if he could have read this unhappy woman 
aright, even if it had entailed some sacrifice of 
pride and position. It is men like him who 
think that a woman humbly born is buta toyto 
be picked up and cast aside at will, and win 
becomes of the pretty plaything they neither 
know nor care to inquire. 

But the story of the poor creatures, the pretty 
moths who were so fond of the candle and flew 
about it until they got their wings singed, is to 
well known and too oft repeated. There is no; 
a day passes in the great city of London withou; 
some hapless sister’s weary spirit being laid 
down, glad to be quit of this worid and its 
misery. 

In lonely garrets, in the public wards of the 
sick they die, or seek oblivion in tie bosom 
of the dark river. Alas! for the sin and misery 
of it. And who shall wonder at frail Emilie de 
Launay rejoicing when she saw land rising out 
of the mist? 

She was willing to obey him in all things, 
and was as tractable as a child. When he askea 
her to go out with him to dine at St. James's 
Hall she demurred a little, solely on the ground 
that she wished to lead a quiet life. 

“T have an engagement to meet two friends,” 
he said, “‘ elderly fellows, and quite different to 
the old set.” 

She demurred no more, and they went away to 
dine, meeting the two broken-down medical 
men, knaves or fools—it mattered not which % 
that they did their work—looking very differen: 
in neat, hired evening dress to what they didn 
the morning in their faded clothes in tneir dingy 
surgery dens. 

They did not talk much, but ate and drank 
with tne resolute air of men who see a chance 
before them that may not be theirs again for 
manya day. They might have spoken halfs 
dozen times to Emilie, but no more. She was 
indifferent to what they said or did, and failea 
to notice how oft their eyes rested upon her. 

After dinner the gentlemen left her alone for 
a few minutes, and Lord Raidenstore came back 
to her alone. His two friends were eccentric 
fellows, he told her, and had gone home. Bat 
he had the certificate he needed in his pocket 
and for all he cared they might have gone any: 
where. 

He took her toa theatre for an hour, thet 
escorted her home and parted with her at tv 
door. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “ we will go down ts 
place I know of, where I can make arrangemeas 
for your happiness. Good night—dearest. 

The word stuck in his throat, but she did not 
notice it. She was too absorbed in the prospe 
of her coming happiness. Thestreet was qui 
and lifting up her face to his she received anotwer 
Judas kiss. 

** Good night, Raidy, dear.” 

“ Good night—Sunny—darling.” f 

It is 80 easy to godown hill, and Lord Raidet- 
store had gone too far to stop. Each moment 
saw him harden and become more resolute, sab 
his main thought as he sauntered off to bis ciH 
was one of congratulation tnat all this a> 
would soon be over. ’ ail 

Early on the morrow he telegraphed to Gauni 
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flouse and gave the nearest postmaster a weary 
tramp across the marshes to the sad, dismal 
house, where he was given some whiskey and 
water, an additional shilling for his trouble, and 
a reply of four words. 


“Aut will be ready.” 


By the last train that night, just after the 
sun went down, Lord Raidenstore and the woman 
who trusted him fully for the last time came 
to the quiet station, where a curious, old- 
fashioned phaeton, to which was harnessed an 
old grey horse, awaited them. A surly, thick- 
set man sat on the box, and he recognised the 
pair with a stiff, silent salute. 

As soon as they had taken their seats he 
lashed his horse and drove off at a smart 
pace. 

The sun was just below the horizon, and a 
mighty bank of dark cloud, dismal as a pall, 
shut out the after glow. A solemn stillness 
reigned upon the broad marsh land, no sound 
save the roll of the phaeton wheels and the 
patter of the horse’s hoofs disturbed the air 
until Emilie de Launay spoke. 
oe quiet you are, Raidy, dear,’’ she 

“I was thinking,” he replied. 

“One would think,” she said, lightly, “that 
you were taking me to my grave instead of mak- 
ing me a happy woman.” 

Pe your grave !” he echoed, and the tone of 
us voice drew from her a short, sharp exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“Raidy,” she cried, “what does this mean ? 

te you deceiving me ?” 

‘ He did not answer, and the alarm upon her 

ace Increased. 


“SMP.” she cried, “I will go no farther with 


A 


yo 


is 
roe. on, coachman,” cried Lord Raidenstore, 
“D Sely, throwing his strong arms around her. 
Tive for your life.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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PROLOGUE. 


Though smooth his voice and calm his general mien, 
Still seems there something he would not have seen. 
His feature’s deepening lines and varying hue 

At times attracted, yet perplex’d the view, 

As if within that murkiness of mind 

Worked feelings fearful and yet undefined, 


“ AnD yeu dare to disobey me ?” 

**T have no other choice.” 

Very sad was the tone in which the words 
were spoken, yet no slightest tremor shook the 
full musical voice. 

“Once more, Paul, and this is my last word, 
will you do as I desire ?” 

“I cannot—I dare not—I will not!” 

“It is enough! Go, sir—go from my sight for 
ever, and my curse—a father’s curse—be upon 
you !” 

The sharp, rasping voice of the speake- rose 
almost to a scream. His acute tones penetrated 
even the thick green-baize-covered, brass-nailed 
door, and reached the ears of the clerks in the 
outer office, causing them to stay their pens, lift 
their faces from day-book and ledger, and ex- 
change meaning smiles. 

“Why do you not go, sir?” the last speaker 
hissed, after a brief interval of silence. 

“ Because I cannot leave you thus, father.” 

“I have no more to say to you. Go!” 

And the speaker seated himself in the com- 
fortable revolving office-chair and began to peruse 
some business documents, leaving his interlocutor 
standing on the other side of the broad paper- 
littered writing-table. 

The pair presented a noticeable contrast in 
almost every point of ontward appearance, al- 
though a spectator could scarcely have hesitated 





to decide that they were of the same line. He who 
had seated himself was a man of about fifty- 
three, short, thin, sligntly-buiit, and with bowed 
shoulders and hollow chest. Tne olive hue of 
his face seemed to indicate that he was not of 
English descent, and the crisp curling vlick 
hair (now thickly besprent with grey), dark eyes, 
aquiline nose and full red lips betrayed that tnere 
ran in his veins at least some tincture of tne 
blood of that ancient nation which traces its line 
back to the great patriarch. 

Perhaps in earlier life this man’s countenance 
had been singularly attractive. ‘Ine outlines 
even now were regular and pleasing. It was nou 
difficult to see that a smile would smooth away 
for a passing while the deep furrows of the broaa 
brow and the heavy, drooping curves which ran 
downwards from thecorners of the lips and th 
of the somewhat pendulous nostrils. But tse 
visage would not long retain tnat blandness, ani 
the deep furrows would resume their place 
rigidly as ever. 

‘here was not one of those lines due solely to 
the passage of time or tne pressure of thougnt. 
No, each sharp furrow had been creased by an 
evil passion. Avarice had graven those upon 
the brow, discontent and envy had channeiied 
those which drooped from the mouth, and 
cunning scheming had drawn the network of 
minuter strokes at the outer angie of eitner 
eye. 

Such were the outward traits of Mr. Simon 
Dawson, merchant, et cetera, of Bevis Marks, 
City. 

A man whom many feared and but few loved. 

The youth who stood facing the old merchant, 
with folded arms and tightly-set lips was tne 
very opposite of his father in appearance. Tail, 
well-knit and broad-shouldered, his thoroughiy 
English frame was surmounted by a countenance 
as entirely English. From his mother Panl 
Dawson had inherited the fair skin, light auburn 
hair and grey eyes of the Saxon. From ner, 
too, had come the strikingly handsome mould ci 
face and figure. 

In the most chosen resorts of England’s pa- 
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tricians you could not find a nobler countenance 
and a grander form than those of this great- | 
grandson of the obscure Levi Davidsohn, who 
had sailed ninety years before from Flushing for 
England, with a sharp brain and a couple of 
florins as his sole capital. 

The small marble timepiece on the mantel 
ticked on as the minutes passed, the old man 
read steadily, not raising his eyes, and the son, 
standing there facing him, uttered no word, 

Presently a discreet knock sounded at-the 
door. 

Still, without looking up, the old mam:ejacu- 
lated : 

«Come in.” 

Obedient to the summons, a.cletk opened the 
door noiselessly. 

“Mrs. Chepstow wishes *tossee you, sir.” 

“Iam busy, Turmer. Has she brought the 
money ?”’ 

“Shes very anxious to see.you. She says 
she has been disappointed, fe 

The old man raised hisshead squickly enough 
at this, and his bushy, irom-grey brows knitved 
themselves heavily over his sglittering black 
eyes. 

“It is useless for her to come there «with any 
foolery of that kind, Turner.. ‘Semd ther about 
her business. Or, stay, tell ‘her that .things 
must take their course——”’ 

Here Paul unfolded his arms.and made a de- 
precatory gesture, of which, however, his father 
vook no notice. 

“And J must sell ‘her up!” concluded Mr. 
Daweon, taking up the blue foolscap sheetsiand 
again commencing) to read. 

The clerk moved uneasily, and said, inatimid 


‘tone : 

“ But will you not see her, sir ?” 

The old man looked up again, his eyes glaring 
savagely at the young man, and a curiousspasm 
contorting his mouth. 

“I pay you more than you are worth, Turner, 
to do what I tell you. Ifyou will not, there are 
plenty who will.” 





Without venturing upon further remonstrance 
the clerk slunk from the room. 

In the space of about acouple of minntesafter 
his disappearance the audible sounds of a | 
woman’s passionate sobs penetrated the baize- 
clad door which divided the principal’s private 
room from the outer office. 

At the sounds.a shudder ran through Paul’s 
stalwart frame. 

«« Father!” he cried, pleadingly. 

If the expression of malignancy which the 
old man’s countenance wore as he replied ‘to the 
clerk had been horribly repellant, it was as 
nothing to the almost diabolical look whieh sat 
upon it as he glared up.at his son. 

“You here still! Is it necessary ‘that I 
— call my clerks or the police to kick you 
out?” 

‘Father!’ cried Paul, extending his hands 
entreatingly and unheeding the insulting words, 
“father, can you hear those pitiful sounds un- 
moved? Have they not come to enforce what 
I have said to you? Do they not swell the vast 
chorus of bitter complaints that rise to the 
courts of Heaven itself accusing you—aecusing 
us? This poor woman is only one of the 
hundreds upon whose ruin the prosperity of our 
house is built. ‘ Prosperity’ did Isay? Ah,mo, 
wealth perhaps; but no prosperity !”’ 

Mr. Dawson extended his right hand to a 
small call-bell on the table beside him and held 
it, palm downwards, ready to strike. 

“ Have you done?” he sneered. : 

“Done!” cried the young man, passionately. 
“No! None know better than yourself bow long 
and black is the catalogue of crimes which even 
I—I who have only been in the business.a short 
six months—could unfold! ” 

“Crimes, boy! How dare you!” 

“ Ay, crimes—crimes the most vile—the most 
cowardly. 
Turn from this evil—this accursed. path.” 

“Idiot! Whatare you raving about? Was 
it not enough that you should coolly tell me 
that you refused any longer to be connected with 
the firm—that you would no more remain junior 


Ob! father, it is not yet too late.: 


your audacity so far as to impute crime and 
dishonour to one of the most respected mer- 
chants of the City of London—and yeur own 
father? Hence!” 

But instead of obeying the renewed dismissal 
the young man took .a-step or two around the 
end of the table and fell upon one knee in a 
suppliant ‘posture before the chair in which his 
father was seated. 

** Hear me!” he entneated, fervently, clasping 
his strong fingers together with nervous force. 
«What will be the end? There will assuredly 
be a time of retribution. You have, I know, 
cast off our fathers’ faith nor taken any in its 
place. You may fatter yourself that in the 
still world beyond *the tomb there is no punish- 
ment for him whodefrauds his neighbour—nay, 
even takes that. neighbour's life. But I cannot 
soothe my soul/in this wretched security; nor 
ean I longer eat the bread gained by fraud— 
perchance by blood. Oh! father”—and the 

ung man strove to.take one of his sire’s claw- 

ike hands in his owm strong, supple fingers— 
“repent and relinquish this horrible life. 
Surely comfert—nay, affluence may be gained 
without resort to these -datk and-sinister 
courses.” 

The old man snatchedaway:his hand viciously 
as dre responded : 

“Lam not good atweltingwmigmas. What 
coutse is«sinister ?”’ 

Paul:rose'to his feet. 

‘Hae you seen this morning’s newspaper ?”” 

“Wo! Your unmannerly intrusion to tell 
me that yon refused any longer to honour me 
(save the mark!) by remaining in the firm has 
prevented my seeing any: or letters 
at present, Perhaps,mow yon have trotted ont 
your heroics, 7you-will kindly.relieve me of your 

esence—for ever !” 


pr 

While Mr. Dawson was speaking Paul had pro- 
duced a “Times” from hiseoat pocket:and now 
handed it to-his father, ailently pointing toa 

graph. : 

The elder man read: 

“Loss op THe CrrTiz.—We regret to say 
that there is little doubt that the Clytie, screw 
steamer, of 800-tons burden, has foundered-in 
or near the Bay of Biscay. Various portions of 
wreckage have been found on the Biscayan coast, 
Amongst them are two boats, both stove, with 
the name of the vessel painted upon them, 
Several bodies have .also been washed. up, 
amongst them that of a middle-aged man, 
papers in whose pocket-book prove him to have 
been the captain. The vessel belongs to the well- 
known ship-owners; Messrs. Dawson Son and 
Co.’ 


No muscle of the old man’s face moved as he 
perused the intelligence. Only his full red lips 
moved, without audible sound. 

Had such issuéd from them it would have 
shaped itself into these words: 

“Good! Dead men tell no:tales,”’ 

He then calmly handed the -paper back to 
Paul, saying, interrogatively : 

Well?” 

“It is not well!” eried:the young man, with 
passionate fervour. “If this, is well, the crime 
of Cain is naught. Are, you not. your brother's 
keeper P”’ 

**Fool! What brotherhood is there between 
me and those drunken, dirty boors, whom, by a 
casualty the.sea has swallowed up?” 

«The one great brother link—that of acom- 
mon humanity. Do,you dare. to call,it.a ‘ casu- 
alty’—an accident? Answer me this:, Is there 
any other shipowner in this great, city whose 
losses at sea are half eqnal to yours?” 

«TI neither know norcare, The underwriters 
are satisfied. They never refuse to insure one 
of my ships.” 

“Father, do not fence like this with one so 
wretched as I! My.life.sinee I left college and 
came into the business has been one long agony. 
Why should I not speak plainly?” and he 

owered his voice to a deep, intense whisper. 
“I know all these ships that are lost are planned 
To sInK! I have ascertained this without 
the possibility of a doubt. Merciful Hea- 


tna! 
man heart—my parent—can send scores—hup. 
dreds of these men to sea, knowing that you 
intend to compass their death for the paltry 
gain of the insurance of ship and cargo? Nay, 
deny it not! I have proofs! And I canny 
bear it. Night and day I see the forms 
drowned men, with their pale, sodden faces, 
their wide-staring eyes, their dripping gar. 
ments, who come and point@tme and curse me 
in their sepulchral, hollow -voices, saying, 
‘Thou art theman!? Day andenight the chors 
of the widows’ and orphans’ wailmg pierces my 
ears. When blessed ‘sleep comes tome in my 
restless nights I hear the roar@f the surge:, 
the waves close over my head, I @escend in 
dreams through throngs of hideous forms to the 
bottom of the ocean to see you-—my father— 
pursued with horrible the skele. 
tons of the drowned. Or if Ihave from 
these then am I tortured by dhicdiedowy forms 
of others of the vietims—ay, untikreason totter: 
on her throne!’ , 

The old man’s olive face bianehed | toiend- 
liest pallor as he, too, rose to his feet. 

“Farewell, father. Let my Jast words te 
those of a to yon to quit:this terrible 
course, and as a step to ceaseyyour oppres- 
sion of Mts. Chepstow. You hayesaid but now 
that you cast ae off and disinheritme. Know 
that I would take no penny.gaimedias our wealti 
has been—that I wilk'no lana ean name pol- 
luted by such crimes as thosexf:eur house. | 
go far from hence to strive forcam ‘honest living 
and todomy duty tomy fellowmien. Once more, 
farewell, and, oh! -rementber‘that not in the 
future world alone does justice:elamm her rights. 


You cannot work without iti to some 
of whom you must trust much. Besar! The 
day will assuredly come when one of these will 
betray you and an ignominious-exile will be the 
end of all this mad race for ‘wealth. Pause, 
while there is yet time. Perhaps on earth re 
shall see each other’s faces no more. I shall 
leave this country and seek fortune on other 
shores. I am young, strong and, thanks to you, 
father, well-educated, and I do not doubt thst 
whithersoever my steps should turn I shal 
acquit myself in the battle of life as a man 
should do. I go. now, first, to take a farewell 
look at my mother’s grave. Good bye, father!” 

The young man extended his hand. The 
elder one made no motion to take it, but glanced 
contemptuously for a moment at his son’s sor 
rowful face, and then resumed his seat and bent 
his. attention to the. papers before him, 

Paul sighed deepiy, and turning away let 
the, room silently, 

When the door had ¢losed. behind him lt. 
Dawson was conscious of a low.murmurizg i 
the clerks’ office. He was.at.no loss to accoult 
forit. He knew how beloved. his eldest son was 
by all whom.the firm employed. He could im- 
gine the close hand-clasps, and good wishes of 
the men outside as they bade Paul farewell. 

The old man smiled grimly. : 

“ What.an asshe is! Let him go! Hevil 
soon. return,.as did the prodigal son from is dil 
mer of husks. Imever loved.him. He nas 2 
thing of mein-him. His brother Simon w) 
take his place. A sharp.lad Simon,and od 
enough to.be trusted now.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Thy bounteous forehead was not fann’d 
With breezes from our oaken grades, 

But thou wer't nursed in some delicious land 
Of lavish lights and floating stades. 


A scene of absolute rest under a torvid sun. 

We say absolute rest advisedly, for no suc? 
quiet as characterised this landscape 18 possible 
amongst our English hills and vales. Al 
earth and water were equally motionless. ‘The 
atmosphere, raised by the. sun’s fierce rays © 
glowing heat, was stirred by no cooling a 
the movement of the broad river gliding ' 
was so sluggisn that it seemed at rest, the sy 
above, of intensest blue, was diversified by . 
tiniest speck of cloud, the cocoa-palms did 
sway by one hair’s breadth their featnery fronds. 
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olittering insects appeared to have fled from the 


scorching beams. © 
Human habitations were around, but of hu- 


wan life abroad’there was none apparent im the 
British cantonments of Malapore, Bengal. It 
was the hour of'the god of day’s intensest power, 
and soldier and civilian, man and woman, mas- 
terand servant, had alike sought the refreshing 
—indeed indispensable-hour of midday re- 


Pe Malapdre had ‘been a military station from an 
early period of British ascendancy in India. The 
town stood in a fertile plain beside the mighty 
Ganges, and the military cantonments were 

laced upona slight acclivity ata little distance. 
Behind, on the ‘distant horizon,’ rose a range of 
blue hills, which at the'wet season’ were belted 
with clouds; ‘but now stood out sharp and dis- 
tinct. ‘The picturesque spires ‘of the Hindoo 
temple beside the river towered above the 
jowlier habitations and not far off the lofty 
minaret of a Mohammedan mosque shot up- 
wands as if to rise above the graceful cocoa-nut 
palms which fringed the town with a gitdle of 
beauty. 

Far away from the river's brink, even to'the 
feet of the distant hills, stretched cultivated 
lands, the tender @reen of the broad rice fields 
being the most conspicuous feature/of the quiet 
landscape. Brilliantly coloured flowers—orange, 
scarlet and pink—lent to the hedges a gorgeous 
Oriental beauty all unlike those of colder lands. 

Peaceful and pastoral as was the scene, there 
was no need’to'seek afar’ for those widely differ- 
ent. Beyond the * ghauts ” or mountain ‘passes 
which cleft: the distant. hills lay great breadths 


of jungle—wild ‘tracts‘where stunted trees'and. 


gigantic climbing plants-and lush growth: of 
bamboo and reed formed a thicket almost im- 
penetrable to man, where the tiger, the hyena, 
and the tiger-eat made their lairs—where deadly 
serpents glided stealthily'and moiselessly, and 
above which circled ‘on: strong pinions ‘the 
ravenous kite and foul-feeding vulture. 

The troops ‘at Malapore (principally. Sepoys) 
were at this time under the commandof Colonel 
Sir Humphrey Lovelace, an experienced and 
able officer; whose life nad been one of continued 
hard service. He was.a man of old family but 
impoverished fortunes; The wide estates of 
Lovelace Manor had become more and ‘more en- 
cumbered under the mismanagement of the 
three preceding generations of Lovelaces, and the 
colonel inherited, besides the title, fair ‘manors 
which, instead of returning him a goodly 
revenue, swallowed up great .portion of his pay 
in settlement of interest on mortgages. 

The colonel could thus in truth say with 
Wallenstein : 


“My life is but a battle and a march,” 


For such indeed had his existence’been from 
early manhood. While fighting the enemies of 
his queen and country he had to struggle with 
the usurer at home. While striving to. give 
his only son, Lucius, the benefit of a university 
education and surround his beloved daughter, 
Miranda, with some of the eomforts of civilisa- 
ton, he had perpetually to. pinch «and pare in 
order to meet the demands of the horserleeches 
of his native land, who cried ever and anon— 
“Give! give!” 

It may be asked—Why did he: not cease the 
useless struggle and relinquish Lovelace Minor 
to those who had their clutches .so tightly 
around it P 

Humphrey Lovelace was’ not thatkind of man. 

From the reign of the Second Henry the 


broad acres had. been ‘the heritage of the Love- | 


laces, and the present, baronet had resolved that 
iM some way he would hand them down. His 
own pay would not permit him te clear off the 
Oanmbrances, but when Lueius should leave 
oe he should enter the counting-house of his 
~ ‘ernal uncle, a City merchant, then become 
i nies partner, amass a fortune by trade, and 
—— the Manor. It was hard doubtless that 
pig of their old race should become a City 
pie ae then money must be had, and how 
en “4 © gained so rapidly and so certainly in 
= M- er way? The army? Pshaw! The 

nels own experience taught him better than 





that. The church?» Lucius mightoccupy the 
family living of four hundred pounds a-year, 
marry, and almost starve. Not to be thought 
of! The law? Yes, that was better. That 
offered an ambitious and able man some chance; 
but it was slow—slow—far too much so for the 
colonel’s purpose. No! Lucius should have a 
university training and should then’ become a 
merchant. 

The colonel’s bungalow was as quiet on this 
sultry afternoon as the rest.of the ‘locality. 
It was a large, rambling building, with .daz- 
zlingly white chunam walls and aroof of dingy 
brown-red tiles, whose immense eaves were pro- 
truded far beyond. the walis and supported by 
wooden pillars, forming thus:a shaded piazza 


round the house, across whose tiled pavement | 


the little agile, brignt-eyed lizards chased the 
beetles, chirping cricket-like:at intervals. 

A deeper shadow was cast over part of the 
piazza by a gigantic banyan tree which grew in 
front of the house, while elusters of cocoa palms 
and mangoes threw their lighter shades at a 
litthe distance. 

In one of the coolest rooms of the: bungalow a 
girl reclined in a light, elegant: hammock of 
net-work suspended fromiron standards. The 
room in which'she lay was sparsely but: hand- 
somely furnished in the European manner, and 
various attractive trifles were disposed about, 
whilesome tastefully-executed water-colour draw- 
ings decorated the walls. 

The great punkah or canvas fan; which hung 
from the roof abovethe girl's resting-piace, 
swung slowly to and fro as the dusky, white- 
clad Hindoo who sat inthe piazza without 
sieepily pulled the: string. But the cool, soft 
stream ot air thus produced did not do its office 
of wooing Miranda Lovelace to slumber, as she 
lay there dreamily with half-closed eyes. 

She was very lovely, with. the loveliness of 
the women of her own misty land. It was sin- 
gular to'see that clear complexion of blush-rose 
pink and soft, creamiest white in one who, 
although born in England, had spent ithe-years 
from five to eighteen underan Indiam sun. Yet 
so it was. Miranda’s formy and face were as 
softly rounded, the delicate tint:of her lovely 
countenance as pure, asif she had never left her 
island home, 

For the rest, the girl: was tall and graceful, 
with gold-bvrown hair, eyes of softest viclet-biue, 
and a voice low and mellow as ithe: cooing of a 
dove, but capable of tones clear as a clarion if 
she witnessed injustice wrought, or wrong, or 
deceit. 

As she lay there in the shadow of. the closed 
blinds herthoughts seemed to be of varying: kind, 
for at times her perfect lips would curve into a 
little ripply smile, then set, into a rigid line 
which might recall her father’sistern face. 

Presently a low tap came at the door and was 
followed by the entrance of a female figure—a 
tall, supple woman of middie age, | whose choco- 
late-coloured face and.arms seemed to gain in 
duskiness. by contrast with the snowy clothing 
which she wore. 

This was the ayah who had been Miranda’s 
nurse from her infaney and almost her second 
mother since she had lost herown parent. 

The woman stole a quick glance at the face of 
the occupant of the hammock, and a look .of 
satisfaction flitted across her dark visage at find- 
ing her young mistress‘awake. 

Sne closed the door carefully and advanced 
to the recumbent figure. 

“I am glad you are not. sleeping, Miss 
Miranda,” she said, in English; and in a sub- 
dued yoice. ‘I have something for you!” 

Like a flash the girl sprang from tie soft 
web on which she lay and stood controenting the 
ayan, eager-faced. 

«© What is:it, Nona ?’” she cried. 

«Hush, my darling!” cried the nurse, warn- 
ingly. ‘«’Tis from Hi,” 

And she extended little note to the girl, who 
tore it open and read it eagérly. 

Her face flushed with, pleasure at the opening 
lines, but blanched ag:she concluded. 

Oh, Nona,” she cried, “he is coming here 
to-night to bid me farewell—FraREWELL !” 


«Mr. ‘Leslie is going to leave Malapore ?” said 
the ayah, interrogatively. 

“Yes, Nona! And how can I’bear it ?” 

“It will not be for ever, darling. And it is 
better so. Believe me, itis better so!” 

“To lose Frank! Not tosee him any more! 
How can you be so cruel as tosay so, Nona ?” 

“T speak for your sake, deary, and for his too. 
Do I not love the frank, generous gentleman, 
who has always a kind word for man and wo- 
man, no matter what the hue of their skins may 
be? ButIsay it because I am sure it is well 
that you should be separated forawhile.” 

* Nona!” 

“Yes, it is so. The risks of discovery are 
| daily becoming greater. The slightest thing 
might open the sahib colonel’s eyes. Some of 
the servants are becoming suspicious and may 
spy. Then what would become of us—of you— 
of me—I, whom the master would accuse of 
utter treachery in that I knew of this matter 
and made no sign ?”’ 

The girl threw her arms suddenly about the 
Hindoo’s neck and laid her fresh, roseate-tinged 
cheek beside the dusky one of the ayah, kissing 
her fondly. 

“The dear old Nona! Asif she could vex her 
little ’Anda.” 

The nurse returned the caress affectionately, 
but her face did not lignten,. 

“ Be not foolish, darijing,” she said. ‘You 
are right in saying that I could not endure to 
vex or thwart you. But my love for you has 
made me neglect my duty to my master, and 
made me forget too that I have allowed you to 
cherish hopes which can never come to pass.” 

“Why not, Nona?” asked. the girl, plead- 
ingly. 

‘© You know that the colonel would never. per- 
mit Mr. Leslie to hope.” 

““Why-should he not? Frank is good and 
true and noble-hearted. He is well educated-- 
a gentleman.” 

* Ad) this may be, yet your father will not 
consent.” 

“You once held other views, Nona,” 

“T did. But that was before the strange 
change which has come to the sahib colonel.” 

“I cannot. think what has altered papa so 
much,” 

“Tt has been the letters from England. Did 
you notice his face when he read those this 
morning, Miss Miranda ?” 

“No. I too was reading one from.a friend.” 

“Tt was black as a stormy night. And he has 
been much troubled all day. Hven now he is 
not. sleeping but stamping up and down his 
room. He was muttering fearfully. I could 
only now and then catch a word or two, but I 
could hear him say ‘Marry him’ in an angry 
voice two or three times, and then he swore 
great oaths.” 


“I cannot-say. But it is best that you and 
Mr. Leslie meet no more at present. You can 
find means to write to each other, and perhaps 
the clouds will lighten. The colonel likes, Mr. 
Leslie well enough, but not sufficiently so to 
take him for a son-in-law. He is too poor.and 
too obscure.” 

«You are right, Nona,” said the girl, with a 
sigh. ‘“ We must part, but we shall be true 
until fate bringsusagain together. Mr. Leslie 
will visit papa this evening to bid him fareweil, 
then I am to slip out and our adieux will be 
made by the ruined fountain. I look to you to 
keep away intruders, Nona.” 

“It shall be done, Miss ’Anda,” 

The ayah turned to go when suddenly the girl 
called after her. 

“Did not papa say this morning that he should 
not go to the tiger-hunt to-morrow P” 

“No. On the contrary, I heard him give 
orders to Ahmed the groom'to clean his repeat- 
ing rifle carefully.” 

“T wish:papa would relinquish the dangerous 
sport. His’nerve is unchanged, but his sight is 
not so sharp as it used to be. What is their 
quarry, Nona P” 

“A royal itiger.. He is a man-eater, and has 
devoured, two of the people of the next viilage. 
Chundra, the syce, brought the news. He says 





“Heavens! Whom could he mean, Nona?” . 
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it is the largest tiger that has been seen for 
years.” 

“I will ask papa to stay away.” 

“Tt will be useless, darling. The colonel 
would not miss a tiger-hunt for anything. Be- 
sides, he is always happy when he brings back a 
striped skin, and even that may relieve his 
troubles and gloom for a time.” 


CHAPTER II. 


She rose—she sprang—she clung to his embrace 
Till his breast heaved beneath her hidden face. 
He dared not raise to his that deep blue eye 
That downcast drooped in tearless agony. 


Tue tropic day was drawing to eventide when 
two horsemen coming from different directions 
reined up their respective animals and extended 
their right hands simultaneously. 

About the profession of the elder of the 
twain there could be no question. Although 
at the moment clad in civilian attire, yet soldier 
was stamped in every look and movement. The 
erect, square-shouldered, well set-up figure, the 
look of command on the proud countenance, 
with its falcon eyes and aquiline nose, close- 
cropped hair and full grey moustache, denoted 
the man high in military command, whilst the 
ease with which he sat and managed the mag- 
nificent black blood-horse which he bestrode 
showed the practised equestrian. 

The other horseman was as fine a looking 
specimen of youthful humanity as was the elder 
of a manhood verging on “the sere and 
yellow leaf.” Tali, broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested, auburn-haired and grey-eyed, he was 
an excellent type of what is best in the young 
England of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

“Good evening, Sir Humphrey,” he cried, 
heartily. ‘I did not expect to find you abroad 
at this time.” 

«Good evening, Mr. Leslie,” replied the elder 
man, in a tone which, while it did not entirely 
lack cordiality, had yet somewhat of constraint. 
“No, I am not usually found far from my own 
quarters at this hour. But I have learned that 
one of the grass-cutters is down with the fever, 
and as our surgeon is not in the cantonments 
and the assistant is on furlough, I just made a 
rapid selection from my own little medicine 
chest and started for his hut to see if I could 
be of service.” 

** As usual, Sir Humphrey, you take a father’s 
care, I know, of all your people.” 

Colonel Sir Humphrey Lovelace—for it was 
he—bent his brow suddenly but almost imper- 
ceptibly, at the word “father.” 

“I do the best I can, Mr. Leslie,” he replied, 
with a shade of hauteur, as if the implied 
praise of the young man was distasteful to 
him. 

Then a brief pause ensued, which was 
broken by Mr. Leslie saying, with some hesita- 
tion : 

“T had hoped to have found you at home, Sir 
Humphrey.” 

«* Ah, you were bound for my place ?” said the 
colonel, questioningly, and in the same tone of 
constraint which had characterised his former 
speech, and which was by no means the ordi- 
mary conversational style of the bluff, frank- 
hearted soldier. 

“Yes. I have received a sudden intimation 
to change my station. I must ride over to the 
station at Goudapore at break of day and take 
the rails as far as possible. It will shorten the 
journey by a couple of hundred miles.” 

«« Where are you to be stationed ?” 

«* At Meezerabad.” 

“Humph! Nota very desirable locality.” 

**No,” replied the young man, with a shade 
of sadness in his tone. “Itis a fever-smitten 
spot, I believe, as arule. Both my predecessors 
died before they had been at the station twelve- 
months.” 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders. 

“I would rather ride upon the bayonets of a 
square of Sikh infantry than go there,” he said. 
*Can’t you refuse the exchange ?” 





“ Frankly, Sir Humphrey, I cannot. Were I 
to do so it would ruin my chances, and I must 
make progress. I must doit.” 

“ Of course you understand your own affairs 
best, Mr. Leslie. And you start at early 
morn ?” 

“Yes. That is why I was proceeding to your 
place. I could not leave Malapore without 
thanking you and Miss Lovelace for all the 
kindness you have showed me since I have been 
stationed in this vicinity.” 

Frank Leslie did not fail to observe that the 
colonel drew himself up slightly at mention of 
his daughter’s name, and that tae tone in which 
he replied was singularly frigid. 

“There is no need of thanks,” he said, “I 
am sure we have only shown the ordinary 
courtesies due to a stranger in a foreign land, 
which was your position a short time since. A 
stranger, I may say, Mr. Leslie,’ he added, 
unbending a little, ‘so welcome to me that if 
any obligation exists it is on my side.” 

Frank bowed low at the compliment. 

“Tam sure you will excuse my pushing on, 
Mr. Leslie, to the possible relief of poor Hyder. 
I will tell my daughter of our meeting and be 
the bearer of your farewell.” 

And he extended his hand for a parting 


grasp. 

Leslie hesitated. 

«IT can accompany you, Sir Humphrey, if you 
will, and return with you to your bungalow. Miss 
Lovelace will think me wanting in common 


courtesy, I fear, if I don’t personally say good 
bye.” 


ye. 

“Not at all! not at all!’ ejaculated the 
baronet, hurriedly. ‘Miranda will excuse you, 
I know. She is tired and unwell this evening, 
and scarcely fitted to receive visitors. Good 
bye, Mr. Leslie. Send me @ line at your leisure 
to say how you get on. I wish you all good 
fortune.” 

And giving the young man’s hand a hearty 
grip the colonel set spurs to his horse and rode 
on rapidly. 

As he did so a look of satisfaction came into 
his proud, keen eyes. 

« That is fortunate,” he murmured. ‘I shall 
feel much more at ease when he is far away. 
Yet I like the young dog ; he is one of the finest 
fellows fora civilian that I ever met. I never 
knew a man with a steadier eye, a franker speech, 
a firmer seat in saddle. By Jove! how the young 
devil will ride. One would imagine he had been 
reared in the pigskin! And he’s a cool hand to 
have at your side in a tiger-hunt or a scrimmage 
with some of the hill robbers. But it was 
getting unsafe to have him near Miranda. I 
know he admires my girl, and he’s a very likely 
fellow to win a woman’s heart. But he is in no 
way a possible match for her. Poor, of no 
family, and with the prospect of being tied to 
India for the greater portion of his life. Be- 
sides, that last confounded letter from England 
settled Miranda’s future. The whole affair is 
distasteful to me, but I have no choice, for the 
honour of the house of Lovelace must be pre- 
served and Lucius’s welfare secured.” 

And as the colonel pursued his course his brain 
followed the same train of thought to conclu- 
sions which, to judge from his set-face and 
contracted brow, were by no means pleasant 
ones. 
Frank Leslie had meanwhile remained for 
some time at the spot where the baronet 


parted from him, watching the receding form of. 


the latter. When a little grove of palms at 
length hid the colonel from his sight, the 
young man roused himself and turned his 
horse’s head in the direction of the soldier’s 
dwelling. 

Despite the intimation of Sir Humphrey, he 
had determined not to quit Malapore without 
bidding Miranda farewell. He realised how 
terrible would be the separation from her—how 
his heart would treasure up the memories of fond 
adieux spoken by her—how her promises of love 
and constancy would enable him to bear up 
under the monotony of his lonely life, and he 
could not voluntarily give up the solace of the 
words which he hoped to hear from the beloved 
lips. 





————— 

Yet Frank Leslie was not without some yy. 
pleasant twinges of conscience as he rode rapidly 
on. 

Could he justify himself as a man of honoy: 
in seeking Miranda ? 

That she loved him he knew well. That be 
father would not deem him a possible suitor fy, 
her hand he was equally aware. Nay, that i 
would be years before his own position enabjaj 
him to hope to wed her was absolutely certain 
Was it then honourable on his part to cheris) 
vain wishes and selfishly to doom the best year, 
of the girl’s young life to tedious and painji| 
waiting ? 

Would it not be more manly and unselfish }) 
set Miranda free from her girlish promise, anj 
bear his pain as best he might ? 

The young man’s mind was torn with thes 
and a thousand similar conflicting thoughts 4; 
he neared the cantonment. The equal day of 
the tropics was drawing to a close, and the shor; 
Indian twilight was already spreading over the 
landscape. Afar, his eye could discern the palzs 
which sheltered the colonel’s bungalow, anj 
presently the white walls and spreading mf 
came in sight, and standing under the broad 
verandah Leslie could see a light-robed figure 
whose identity he did not doubt. 

As the young man was certain of the colonel’s 
absence it was not necessary to carry out his 
plan of meeting Miranda at the fountain, for 
their interview could now take place in the bu 
galow itself. 

Leslie was too frequent a visitor at the 
colonel’s quarters for his arrival to cause any 
surprise amongst the native servants, several of 
whom were about the grounds, and throwing 
himself off his horse and handing the animl 
over to one of the dusky servitors, the youn 
man made his way to the house. 

A tender hand-clasp of warmest greeting wel- 
comed him as Miranda led the way into th 
pretty drawing-room, where the soft light of the 
antique silver lamps which swung from tie 
ceiling harmonised delicately with the tasteful 
surroundings. 

The old ayah was seated there, but at the 
entrance of Miranda and her companion she arose 
and, with a low salaam to the latter, quitted the 
room, leaving the lovers alone. 

Then Miranda turned to Leslie, and with an 
anxious look in her glorious violet eye 
breathed : 

“Oh, Frank, what is this trouble? In your 
letter you vaguely hinted at——” 

“ Our parting, dearest—perhaps for ever!” 


(To ce Continued.) 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Amonast other French innovations introduvl 
into Rome is a matrimonial agency wiicit his 
opened its doors in one of the best streets, the 
centre of foreign visitors and home residents # 
the higher classes. 

Tue “Corriere Mercantile” reports that a 
Comunaglia, province of Cniavari, suffering likt 
the rest of Italy by continuous drought, the 
country people decided to implore their patr 
saint, San Rocco, with three days’ prayer ft 
abundant rainfall. After having given WW 
saint a few days’ grace and no rain appearins, 
the faithful fetched the saint’s statue out of the 
parish church, bound it, and threw it ignom® 
niously into a well, aecompanying the feat wi 
loud curses and furious cries. The parish pre 
fled to the country, frightened’ by the fury 4 
his parishioners. aS a 

Tue prominence of the letter “G” just 0° ‘ 
is singular. It is the initial of the majority 
the most prominent statesmen of the 
America has her Garfield; Great Britain be 
Gladstone; France her Grevy and Gombe 
Italy her Garibaldi; Russia her Gortschakof; 
Greece her George; and if the French form 
William and Wales be employed, Germany rm 
her Guillaume, and England another “@ 8 
brity in her Prince de Galles. Did Guiteau ere 
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ink of this, and consider that he, too, was 
sane to enter this category of the illustrious? 

Serious forest fires, in many cases leading to 
the destruction of farms, have occurred in 
various parts of the United States and Canada, 
owing to the excessive drought. 

‘A BOTTLE-NOSED whale, in length 23 feet and 
with a girth of 12 feet, has been caught at 
Speke, a few miles above Liverpool, in the Mer- 
sey. The whale had been left behind by the 
tide, but it struggled hard to resist capture. 

In the townland of Seafin, county Armagh, 
it is stated there is at present residing a widow 
named Ann M‘Sherry who was born in June, 
1764, married in 1798—the year of the Rebel- 
lion—and she is now in her 117th year, enjoy- 
ing good health. She has never had a day’s ill- 
ness, and her mind is still comparatively clear. 

RouLoGNg-suR-Mzr has been celebrating, 
with three days’ rejoicings, the erection of a mo- 
nument to the memory of Frédéric Sauvage, 
a native inventor, for whom the discovery of the 
principle of the screw propeller for steamships 
is claimed. The movement was formally in- 
augurated on the 12th ult. 

A TRAVELLER says that if he were asked to 
describe the first sensation of a camel ride, he 
would say, “Take a music-stool, and having 
wound it up as high as it would go, put it ina 
cart without springs, get on top, and next drive 
the cart transversely across a ploughed field, 
and you will then form some notion of the terror 
and uncertainty you would experience the first 
time you mounted a camel.” 

In Germany and in other parts of the Conti- 
nent cherry-trees are commonly planted by the 
roadside. The road from Brunn to Olmutz, 60 
miles in length, is bordered with cherry-trees. 
This useful kind of hedge-row has many paral- 
lels in other districts of Austria. Any passenger 
may eat of the fruit of these trees, except those 
few about which the gwner has bound a wisp of 
straw, in token of a reservation. This sign is 
universally respected. 

Ir is stated, on the authority of Mr. W. H. 
Shrubsole, F.G.S., of Sheerness, that a canary 
bird, belonging to a shepherd named Mungeam, 
living at Scraps Gate, near Sheerness, is able to 
utter words and sentences so as to be readily 
understood. Sometimes the bird interpolates 
phrases in the middle of a song, but it is heard 
to better advantage when it speaks, as it often 
does, without singing. So far as can be ascer- 
tained there is nu record of a similar ornitho- 
logical accomplishment. 

By order of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
Oxford Street has recently been re-numbered, 
and it has been calculated that this will cost the 
inhabitants at least £10,000 for alterations to 
shop fronts, stationery, &c. 

Tis is hard luck. Mr. Laycock, M.P., who 
died the other day, a fortnight before his death 
inherited a fortune of £40,000 a year. His en- 
joyment of this large sum was sadly and singu- 
larly brief. 

TE new Omnibus Company, which is seeking 
favour from the London public, whose vehicles 
are mostly manufactured in Bristol, is backed 
vp not only by the Duke of Westminster, but 
also by the Rothschilds. 

GENTLEMAN named Hirst was telling the 
meeting of the British Association the other 
day that he was eighty-one years of age, and 
had never been an abstainer, when he was 
greeted by the exclamation (which brought down 
the house), “ You would have been a hundred by 
this time if you had.” 
waa receipts at Drury Lane amount to up- 
, ~ve of £2,000 per week, and the net profits 
weil. by Mr. Harris are stated to be £500 

Tur news that Mr. H. M. Stanle 

, Mr. H. M. y, the t 
rn explorer, is lying dangerously ill “near 
outh of the Congo will be received with 
—— regret. There is still some hope that 
data of his illness is the invention of some 
will = from his party, and further intelligence 
diate anxiously awaited. Mr. Stanley has 
— w Proved himself to be a most successful 
ng explorer, and his loss in the prime of 
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CHAPTER VII. 


A GOOD SAMARITAN. 


Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made. 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou, 


Tue Falcons wondered a little, all but one or 
two, when Harold Carr Molyneux vanished out 
of town in the midst of the season and declared 
he had no settled purpose about his journey. 
He was “ bored,” he said, and he had a fancy 
for seeing Japan and exploring Siberia, and 
perhaps he should never come back. 

Gerard Montague knew, he understood as well 
as if the story had been set before him in black 
and white, that the shock of Miss Esmond’s in- 
formation and its subsequent confirmation by 
Chester Dalton had sent him away, and he 
mused curiously on the vagaries of a man’s 
heart when he thought with regret of his absent 
friend. For they were friends, though Mr. Carr 
Molyneux was the most reticent of men, silent 
and self-absorbed in general, but capable of warm 
affection and true friendship for all that. 

He missed him when he was gone. There 
seemed something wanting at the Falcons when 
his sharp, cynical remarks were no longer heard, 
and Miss Esmond inquired anxiously after him 
when she saw his friend. 

“He is very eccentric, is he not ?” she asked, 
carelessly. ‘I had heard so much about him that 
I expected to find something beyond perfection 
almost.” 

“And you find my swan a very ordinary 
goose,” Mr. Montague said, witha laugh. “I 
must say appearances are against him. You 
will find him more genial when he returns 
doubtless ; he has had painful reasons for play- 
ing truant.” 

What the reasons were she could not learn, 
though she tried Gerard Montague with every 
wile she could think of to get at the truth. It 
annoyed her to think that the man of whom she 
had hoped to make a conquest, whom she had 
resolved to bring to her feet, for the fame of 
Harold Carr Molyneux and his wealth and good 
looks had reached her before she set foot in 
London, should have gone off after only two or 
three visits at her house without seeming in the 
least attracted by her beauty or her wealth. She 
never thought of associating his disappearance 
with the defection of her golden-haired com- 
panion, whose place she had filled with a small, 
unattractive, sallow-faced young person, who was 
content to be her slave and drudge for a small 
salary and was never likely to interfere unplea- 
santly with her conquests. 

Lilian Glendower seemed forgotten in the 
household, and her fate a matter of supreme in- 
difference to the queenly beauty who flashed her 
diamonds and her eyes before an admiring world 
in every place where fashionable folks congre- 
gated, and was spoken of as the match of the 
season should anyone be lucky enough to win 
her hand. She was presented at Court, Lady 
Hester Willoughby’s position giving her the 
right to introduce her at St. James’s, and the 
papers declared “the daughter of the late Col. 
Esmond, of Silbergulch, U.S.A.,” to be the most 
beautiful and distinguished-looking of all the fair 
young creatures that bent the knee before the 
queen at that particular drawing-room. 

Certainly she drove all the women nearly crazy 
with envy of her style, which they could not 
approach, and which if they had copied it would 
have made half of them look vulgar, and the 
other half stagey. Very few English complex- 





e — be a great misfortune and a serious 
the cause of civilisation, i 


ions could have borne the Eastern magnificence 


chose to array herself, or the glitter of gems 
which lit up the whole costume till Kathleen 
Esmond looked like a Sultana decked for the 
presence of her lord. 

The most mortifying part of it all to her rivals 
was the fact that the “‘ outrageous” dress, as they 
dubbed it, became her so perfectly that no one 
could compare with her, and her dark beauty 
was the centre of attraction to everybody till she 
was fairly out of sight. 

And Lilian Glendower, in her chosen seclusion, 
read of Miss Esmond’s triumphs, and her lip 
curled in scorn at the narrative. 

**She will find her level in time,” she said 
to herself, “ she keeps her secret bravely, but it 
is there to keep, and it will out some day; and 
then, what then? we shall see.” 

The story was all true except in one point. 
Kathleen Esmond had told no lie when she de- 
clared that her companion had left her house to 
go to Adrian Carmichal. Lilian had spoken the 
bitter words repeated by Lady Hester and had 
left the house within an hour afterwards. 

Mrs. Jessup, of Widgeon Street, Whitechapel, 
was not at all a bad sort of person, nor was her 
large, rambling old house (built at a time when 
ground was cheaper than it is in these days of 
improvement and progress, and only saved from 
being pulled down by the fact of the lease not 
being run out), nearly as dirty or dilapidated as 
many in its vicinity. Adrian Carmichal knew 
enough about London lodgings and the ways 

thereof to see that the clean second floor room 
offered to him at a low rent was superior to most 
places that his fallen fortunes would allow him 
to livein. All that the Falcons had heard and 
said about him wastrue. In his besotted ador- 
ation of Kathleen Esmond he had run through 
everything he possessed, and when he woke from 
his dream it was to find himself penniless. 

The money raised on his watch and ring was 
all that stood between him and starvation when 
he entered himself as a lodger at the house of 
Mrs. Jessup. 

He was very brave in his own conceit; he 
should soon get something to do; he had got 
over the madness that had ruined him, and he 
would forget the dark-eyed beauty and seek dis- 
traction in honest work. Surely he could find 
something that a gentleman could do. He would 
take anything that offered and make a place for 
himself in the world again. A better one than 
that he had lost maybe, if in a different sphere. 
He had done with fashionable life and the 
Falcons for ever. There had been nothing but 
feverish gaiety in his career amongst them, and 
now his brain was clear and the glamour was 
gone, he could look upon Kathleen Esmond as she 
really was, and he was quite sure that if ever he 
met her it would be with the utmost indiffer- 
ence. 

So he reasoned with himself; but the power to 
work does not always come with the will, and 
Adrian Carmichal found when he had settled 
himself down in Mrs. Jessup’s room and begun 
to try for something to do, that there are thou- 
sands of willing toilers in the busy world of 
London who cannot get the work they would 
gladly do at almost any price. 

He had no idea how totry. He spent weary 
days and hopeless nights in the misery of striv- 
ing. First to do something that would bring in 
money and then in vainly trying to dispose of his 
wares. It was literature of course, everyone flies 
to that who has any education or gift for writing 
at all—but all the world of books and news- 
papers from Charing Cross to St. Paul’s might 
have been the desert of Sahara for any help or 
encouragement he could get from anyone. 

He spent time and money—many an unfor- 
tunate can realise how much—in answering 
likely advertisements for clerks and secretaries. 
All were as delusive as the literary trial had 
been, and Adrian Carmichal changed his last 
sovereign, feeling likea man in a dream. He 
had never known what it was to stand face to 
face with want, and here it was drawing nearer 
and nearer with every passing hour. 
He felt strangely out of sorts, too. There 
was a throbbing in his head and a numbness 
about his limbs. He was always tired and 
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sleepy. It was only fancy and nervousness. 
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He had been too worried to sleep lately and he 
would be all right-when the expected and hoped- 
for something turned up. Of course it would 
turn up. 

He owed nothing as yet. Mrs. Jessup had 
been moderate in her charges:and he, had paid 
his way. He would resta day or two, and sleep 
if be could. ~It.was sleep he wanted most, and 
then~and then he went out for something he 
wanted and saw Kathleen Hsmond in all the 
pride; of her evil-beamty coming down White- 
chapel in avcarriage. 

He watched her.get out and saw her face light 
up into oné-of/the smiles: that had helped ‘to 
wither his, heart’as:she spoke some trivial words 
to,a mam who told. her,she, had, come: to. the 
right place, and then he went home‘and shut 
himseit and his misery in his: own room. 

It had all come back—the glamour and. the 
witcbery, and:he would have Jain down. and 
died for one smile—one word from the woman 
who had ruined him. 

When Mrs. Jessup. knoeked at,his door some 
time afterwards he did not answer her, andishe 
theught he was out and went her way. And 
so the next day came.and the good lady thought 
her lodger-had run away; as sometimes: happened 
when money ran short. 

She had had people in her honse who had dis- 
appeared as mysteriously as if the eanth had 
opened and swallowed: them up, and she: came 
to the conclusion that Mr. Garmichal:was.one 
of these. 

“< Not: that he owes me anything,” she said to 
her next-door neighbour and gossip, “‘ nor any- 
one else that I know of. It:was easy to see that 
hewas a gentleman, poor young fellow. He was 
always that civiland nice spoken that I.could 
have done anything for him. And he was 
clean. There was very little to do in his, room: 
He used to put away his things as neatly asia 
woman.” 

*He’d been brought up aristocratic like, I 
should say,” the neighbour said. “Iknow he 
didn’t know, how to-buy anything no,more than 
a baby.” 

** No, that he didn’t,” responded Mrs. Jessup. 
«And he asked, me so civilly .to.market for him 
that I couldn’t say.no, though I don’t careabout 
shopping for the Jodgers.in general. I, have 
enough to do to waiton myself.” 

“Iv’s. my belief he’s.as poor, as .a. church 
mouse,” the.neighbour said, ‘‘and if he has no 
money you are well rid of him so quietly. It 
isn’t as if he had run pounds in:your debtand 
then run away.” 

“It’s only a week, anyway, if he is gone,” 
Mrs. Jessupsaid. ‘“Andthat Mounseer—what’s 
his name ?—the Frenchman that run away last 
week owed mea good two months’ rent, to say 
nothing of lots of things besides, and he said he 
was only going to have a cheque cashed—the 
scamp! I saw the cheque.in his hand,.and he 
never came. back.” 

* I don’t like foreigners,” the neighbour said. 
* Lor’ bless the boy! What'sthe matter?” 

It was Mrs. Jessup’s eldest hope, that. pro- 
voked the. question. He came tearing wildly 
across the street and clutched his. mother’s 
skirts. 

« He ain’t, gone out, and he’s a throwing his- 
self out of the winder,” he gasped, ina paroxysm 
of fright, and the two women stared at him.in 
astonishment. 

*He’s gone mad,” Mra. Jessup said, alluding 
to her offspring; but her neighvour, sharper- 
witted for’the moment, ran.across the road.to 
where a little crowd was assembling, and looked 
up at thé upper windows. ofthe house. Back 
she rushed with half adozen at.her heels. 

*‘ Iv’s,true,”’ she said, hurriedly. ‘The Lord 
send we may get at him in time. Huz’s gone 
mad—not your, Jem,” 

Upstairs they rushed, pellmell, a,policemanin 
their midst, and burst open the door of Adrian 
Carmichal’s apartment just in time to, prevent 
a from hurling himself on to the pavement 

e.0w. 

The sight of the people in the street had evi- 
dently hindered him a little or he would have 
be n down before they could have reached 

im, 





He,subsided.when he wastouched, and they 
lay him on his bed weak, now that the excite- 
ment was over, and babbling feebly of someone 
whose name was strange to them all. They 
fetched the nearest doctor, who looked at him 
gravely and asked'‘if ‘he had any friends. 

“I don’t know of any,” said Mrs. Jessup. 
“Is he mad, sir?” 

“No, but very ill. He is in a high fever. 
Oh ! don’t be alarmed. Tt is nothing infectious. 
He must not be moved, and I can tell better 
in a day or two what to'sayabout him. I don’t 


‘think you need have. any fear of his repeating 


his experiment with the window. He has not 
much strength.” , 

None at all as it seemed now. He was as 
feeble as a baby, only tossing and turning his 
head from side to side‘and moaning: 

“You'll be a fool if you don’t send him to 
the hospital quick,’ the neighbour. ‘said. 
«You'll, have a pretty handful if, you don’t.” 

“Tl wait a: day or two anyway,” was the 
good-natured amswer. ‘‘He has been a good 
fellow te me and I-won’t turn him out if.].can 
help it. I shall. be able to find. out, maybe, 
whether he has,any people to look after him.” 

Andon this,kindly. decision of Mrs. Jessup’s 
turned Aidrian Carmichal’s whole future life. 


CHAPTER VIII, 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Man’s love is of man’s life 'a thing apart— 
*Tis woman’s waole existence. 


THREE days passed away, and Mrs. Jessup 
nursed Adrian Carmichal, who was far away in 
the spectral world of delirious fancy, and the 
good woman was almost at her wits’ end. 

“He has friends for certain,” she said to her 
gossip, Mrs, Slater, on the second morning of his 
illness, “and I don’t like to send him away, 
but he’s a terrible trouble to me with all my 
other work to do.” 

“What makes you say he has friends ?” 
that lady asked. ‘Has anybody been after 
him?” 


“Well, yes, a gentleman; he didn’t exactly 
want him, but he asked if he lived here, and if 
he was well off—as if anybody who was well off 
would live in my second floor—and when I said 
he was ill he pulled out his purse and gave me 
all the money he had in it except a few shillings 
and said would I use’ that for him and say 
nothing to him about it.” 

* Well, that’s queer,” Mrs. Slater said. “Did 
he give you much ?” 

Mrs. Jessup was conveniently deaf to this 
question, and the. good lady asked, presently : 

** Who ‘was thé gentleman ?” 

“I don’t Know no morethan Adam. He said 
it was of no consequence. If Mr. Carmichal got 
well and asked me any questions I was to say 
that a friend had given me the money for him. 
But he didn’t see there was any need for him to 
know anything about it.” 

““No more there is if you don’t choose to tell 
him,” Mrs. Slater said. “You keep quiet and 
you'll hear more of that gentleman. I wouldn’t 
send him to the hospital for a bit 1f I were you. 
He’s a bit wearing, but he’s too weak to do him- 
self any hurt.” 

Mrs. Slater’s notions of nursing were rather 
of the Gampish order, and consisted very much in 
leaving the patient to take care of himself ; she 
was not a bad woman in the main, but much 
work and many cares had made her callous, and 
she looked upon Mrs. Jessup’s careful nursing 
as “finiking,” anda great deal more than was 
necessary. 

« Just give ’em their physic when the doctor 
says and leave *em alone, that’s all that anyone 
can do,” she said. 

But Mrs. Jessup thought differently, and 
attended to the helpless invalid as if he were 
a profitable lodger and had.a regular income. to 
pay forall his wants. 

She began to be uncomfortable as the days 
went by and there was no sign of his improvy- 
ing, and to wonder what she should do if he 


died. She could not.afford to bury him, for she 
had sometimes hard.work to. make both ends 
meet. What with bad debts, the uneertainty of 
lodging. letting, and her growing family—Jon 
was a big boy with an appetite beyond whai she 
could always satisfy, and, a faculty for wearing 
out his boots and clothes that she declared hag 
turned her hair grey before its time. 

On the fourth day. from the commencement of 
Adzian Carmichal’s illness Mrs, Slater was airing 
herself at her door, a, recreation she dearly loved 
when there was.anyone. about. to. gossip with, 
when a cab drove np and stopped rightin fron; 
of her door. 

“« Good Lord !”’ ejaculated.the worthy lady, for 
that-anyone should come, to seek her in a cad 
was beyond her comprehension altogether. 

She was more. astonished still when an elegant. 
looking lady got out, seeming wather frightened, 
and accosted her. 

“Is this No.——a—a—I am afraid I hare 
forgotten the number,” she said, timidly, “ but 
I am looking for a Mr. Carmichal at——” 

Tt’s. mext door, ma’am,” :Mrs. Slater 
responded, attending the new-comer to Mrs, 
Jessup’s door.that she might lose. nothing of 
what passed. ‘‘ Here, at Mrs. Jessup’s.” 

“Yes, I remember that was. the. name,” the 
lady said. ‘‘ I have been frigntened on the road 
and rather upset,the horse ran away and nearly 
turned the cab over. Thank you, I have no 
luggage but that.” 

She took a bag the driver handed to her and 
paid him without question, thongh he asked an 
exorbitant fare. 

“Didn’t want.any.of us to know where she 
came from,” was Mrs Slater’s comment on this 
proceeding afterwards.. “ She’d never have given 
that.man.double his money if, she hadn’t been 
afraid of’ questions being asked.” 

She was quite right, the young lady did not 
want to enlighten all Widgeon Street as w 
where she came from, nor* did she intend to 
take Mrs. Slater into her confidence when,she 
found, that she was not. Mrs. Jessup. She 
entered that lady’s house,and the door was shut 
to Mrs. Slater’s great. disgust. 

«Well I never!’ she exclaimed, at the 
strange. proceeding, for in a.general way the 
doors in,Widgeon Street were more often open 
than closed. ‘Who's she, I should like t 
know, that she’s to be.received in. secret like 
that ?” 

She slammed her own front door hard as some 
relief to her aggrieved feelings, but that did not 
bring her any nearer to knowing what the bus 
ness.of the beautiful and. aristocratic-looking 
stranger was. 

“ Are you Mrs. Jessup ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

«And, Mr. Carmichal lives here ?” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

“ake me to him, please. I have come to 
nurse him, to take care of him. I only learned 
he was ill last night.” 13.44 

“But he’s very bad, miss. I don’t thinkit 
would be fit for any lady to go to him, least 
wa —-_ 

ot is fit for me. I forgot, I did not tell you 
my name—I am his sister.’” 

“Mr, .Carmichal’s sister !’’ 

“Yes. Are you:surprised that he has any te 
lations ?. I did not know where to find him, that 
is. all.” rf 

«“ T am surprised, miss,” Mrs. Jessup said, look- 
ing keenly at her. 

© Why ?” 

“ Because Mr.,Carmichal told me that he had 
not afriend.or a relation in. the, world, and be 
was not ill then, miss.” 

“ You nitisunderstood him probably. Takeme 
to-his room, I am sure he needs; more attendance 
than you can give him.” ‘ 

«“ ‘that he ib miss. But my, place isn’t o 
for the likes of you. Your dress would soon 

iled in a sick room.” Pe 
“«T am not. always dressed. like, this, rs 
young lady said, glancing down, at, her que 
black silk. “I have more suitable things “ 
shallsend for my luggage.as soon asLhave - 
Mr.—my brother—and know..what, accomm 





dation you can give me.” 
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Tie “ brother” did not come out quite glibly 
and Mrs. Jessup looked at her again. 







is. 









Carmichal’s sick room. 


for your'boxes when they come.” 






aud without seeming: to. notice. 







but wanted to make sure first. 


little room.” 









the window was: opened, Jletti 
that i ‘ 


to eninteat?’ she asked herself, as she turned 
away fromthe tiny toilet table and: 
litle lookingyglass, trying not to let’ her’ face 
express what she felt. 
“{r’s agcleam as I can keep it;,miss,” Mrs. 
Jessup said, “ but-you have been: used to-things 
very different, ofcourse, and Mr. Carmichal 
too.” , 
Dilian of the prodigal 
Kathleen Hsmond’s house aa of all that she 

















swered, quietly: 


we must remain’ here till my brother is better; 
of course.” i 

She laid her hat on the bed and smoothed her 
golden hair, Mrs. Jessup looking on with undis- 
guised admiration. 

“Excuse me, miss,” she said; “I am. very 
tude, but I never did‘see any. like it, never.” 

“My hair? Yes, it is thick,” Lilian said; 
“particularly so, they tell: me. Will you take 
meto my brother now, please!?” 

For answer the landlady-opened the door of 
the over and larger:room and ushered her in. 
The place was bare, but very clean, and the bed 
on woich the invalid lay tossing was carefally 
turnished. With a swift step Lilian Glendower 
crossed to the side of the bed and bent over the 
sick man, 

“ Adrian!’ she murmured into his ear, as if 
she loved to dwell upon the word. “ Dear 
pre T have found youat last! Do you know 

e ? 

_Alas,no! The weary head never ceased in 
its turning from side to side and the eyes stared 
at her with an unrecognising glance. 

“ Where is saz?” 

“Who, dear?” 

There was just the slightest quiver of the full, 
ted lips, as if the girlexpected an answer that 
Would cut her to the heart, and it came full 
and clear, 

° Kathleen—my beautiful darling. Why are 
you Keeping her from mre?’ She is waiting for 
Me out in the street yonder. I saw her and she 


veckoned tome. Let hercome; don’t keep her 




















away,’ 
Ui Sus 7. . *4: 
on ~- tone was pitiful in its entreaty, and Lilian 
duit ower rose from her stooping posture with a 
‘inn acning at her heart and a choking in her 
t 3 that she could not master for a minute. 
Mies Soe you mind his not, knowing you, miss,” 
then essup said. “He hasn’t known anyone 
bes 4 
= € three days and more, poor dear, and, he 
I's a ceased calling on that same name. 
~Us someo } . ‘ 

ce yeusone you know, likely ?” 

re: ‘ 
ui het I thought so; I said to myself per- 
There's 34 hada a1§ ippointment, poor gentleman. 
man men tbing like a woman for sending a 

i 7 out of his mind.” 

, ’ 38 only delirious raving, you know,” Lilian 

























« Afrer all, it’s no business of mine,” she said 
to herself, “and I can’t nurse him, that’s cer- 
tain. Sne’s a pretty creature whoever she 


Pretty was hardly the word to apply to Lilian 
Giendower’s queenly beauty, but Mrs. Jessup 
nad no other, and she took the graceful lady in 
she trailing silk dress up tothe door of Adrian 


“Jf you are really going to stay with him), 
miss,” she said, “I can make you a bed in here. 
Yu willbe close to him, and there will be room 


‘There was the faintest shadow of suspi¢ion in 
ber toney@nd Liliamastswered her at once quietly 


“T shall send for my boxes of course at once; 
i They can be 

here to-night, and Lam afraid they will fill this }don’t wish it,” Mrs. Jessup said, but she added 
She looxed at it with.an inward shiver.. It 
was Clean, all Mrs. Jessup’s house- was*that; and 
in_all the: air 
could * It was not 
wuch, amdowhat there was seemed’ to: Lilian:in- 
xpressibly sitkening. Should she-ever: be able 


luxury of? hand/about-him than the work-worn fingers of 
iad heard of the fastidious Falcons, and: an-| % tave passed through 
“ Yes, we have';: but that is not the -question’;, ‘and terror before he came to the understanding 


,» | will doubtless be quieter. I have to thank you 
most sincerely for all you have done for him, 
Mrs. Jessup. Many women situated as you 
were would have sent him to the nearest hospital 
and thought no more about him.” 
“T couldn’t do that, miss. He always behaved 
like a gentleman to me when he was in heaith, 
poor dear, and, besides, a gentleman left some 
money for him with me only the other day.” 
“Yes, I know; I heard of it,” Lilian said, her 
cheeks all aflame with, blushes. ‘I shail hope 
to return it some day when my brother is better. 
Mrs. Jessup, I want you todo mea favour.” 
“ Anything I can, miss.” 
“ Do not let anyone know Iam here. If that 
gentleman or any gentleman should call do not 
et them segmeor know lam here. There are 


brother and myself wish to go unrevognised.” 
* All right, miss; no one shall know if you 


& postscriptof her own to her speech: “ Notas 
long’as he’s/ill I won’t say anything, but when. 
he gets better I must have an understanding 
witn this young lady. Sie’s no more his sister 
than:Lam.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
EEOALLED TO LIFE. 


Honourand shame from no condition rise. 
Actowell your part—there all the honour lies. 


’ Wirew Adrian Carmichul woke to the con- 
soidusness that there was another and a gentler 


| Mrs: Jessup he never quite knew: He seemed 
; ages of infinite torture, 
andite have lived long lives of alternate pain 


j}ienat herwas:still alive and that a face he knew 
was bending. over him with gentle, loving 
eyes. 
It took him some time to recognise Lilian. 
She and he had always been greavtfriends during 
his brief madness, and he had marked the sweet 
compassion in her eyes when the final fiasco 
came and he was.made to understand that he 
had been befooled; and she was here caring for 
him, nursing him like a sister and looking pale 
and wan, as if she had watched many nights and 
days. 
He could not speak to her, he was too weak ; 
he could only look at her as she raised his head 
on her arm and put some refreshing drink to 
his lips. His first thought was of Kathleen 
Esmond. She had doubtless sent this minister- 
ing angel to comfort him and save him from 
drifting away from life and hope together. 
He. could not ask any questions as yet, and 
another day passed and he had done nothing 
but sleep the refreshing sleep of convalescence 
and eat what his nurse brought him with a 
feeling that taste and preference in the matter 
of diet were returning to him. 
The second day after-his senses returned Mrs. 
Jessup came quietly into the room when he 
appeared to be asleep, and said softly to-Lilian : 
“ Youare wanted, Miss Carmichal.” 
«“ Wanted !” she said, in surprise. “‘ Who wants 
3? 
“The gentleman that came once before to 
see your brother, miss, You had better see him, 
I think.” 
“No—oh, no!” and Lilian’s cheeks flushed 
burning red. “I cannot see anyone.” 
“Tam afraid he.will not go away till he has 
seen you, miss, or your. brother.” 
“T will not have him disturbed,” the girl said, 
quietly ; “ it might cost him his life.” 
She rose, nerving herself as if with a great 
effort, and Mrs. Jessup saw.the struggle in her 
face. 
“‘She’s not his sister,” she said to herself, 
“and her friends have. found her out and are 
come for her,” 
«Where is: he ?” Lilian asked. 
“In the first floor: front, miss—Mr. Harrison, 
he’s out and won’t be baek till eight to-night, 
and I thought I had better ask the gentleman 





Si.4d, «Ww x : 
When he recognises me, as he will, he 


family reasons which I cannot explain why my | 


‘Thank you; let me go alone, please,” as 
Mrs. Jessup would have descended the stairs with 
her. “I must see him sooner or later, I 
suppose.” 

* Well, miss, he said he would stay in the 
house till he did see you, or I shoulan’t have 
troubled you, and you so tired. Go down, my 
dear; whatever he wants it’s only kindness, I 
am sure.” 

Lilian went, having to stop on the stairs to 
stay the choking beating of her heart. 

‘She suspects,” sne said to-herself, “she 
guesses my miserable secret, and—God help 
me! how will it end? His heart is full of nur, 
and now;he will'want me no longer I must go— 
go with a stained mame and blighted life ; but I 
have helped tosave him, the doctor said so. He 
said onlya sister’s love and care had kept him 
out of his grave.” 

Adrian Garmichal; with wide-open eyes, was 
questioning Mrs. Jessup. He had heard all that 
she had said to Lilianand be understood. His 
sister! He must keep that farce up at any rate 
till she chose to reveal the secret for herseif. 

‘Havel been ill long?” he asked, looking at 
his-wasted-hand and letting it drop in sheer in- 
we hold it up. 

“Nearly three weeks, Mr. Carmichal.” 
“Three weeks! and Lhad no money. Have 
\you provided for me ?” 

' He looked round the room as he spoke; a very 
different place from the bare apartment where 
he had lost himself after seeing Kathleen 
in the street. It was comfortable and 
‘cosy mow, and there were evidences of a-woman’s 
fastidious neatness and care all about it. 
“No, sir; but you mustn’t talk yet, your, 
sister will tell you all about it. She had money 
enough for both of you, she said, and she has 
spared you nothing ; she has watched you night 
and day and brought you back to life, I may 
say. 
“My sister—ah, yes,” the sick man said. 
“ How did Miss—my sister that is—find me out ? 
I had not let anyone know where I was.” 
«So she said, sir. She did not tell me how 
she'eame to know where you lived. But you 
mustn’t talk any more; she will tell. you all 
tnere is for you to know.” 
They did not hear steps ascending the stairs. 
The occupant of the “first floor front’? had 
suddenly returned and Lilian had brought her 
unwelcome visitor up into her own little room. 
She had gone downstairs feeling as if she shoula 
faint at every step, to find herself face to face 
with Gerard Montague. 
“Mr. Montague,” she said, her face flushing 
and paling till be was afraid she would drop at 
his feet. 
“Yes, Miss Glendower,’ he replied, “my- 
self.” 
‘What have you come for? What de you 
want ?” 
“To see you—to save you, if possible, from 


“Hush !”’ she entreated. ‘‘ There is someone 
coming. Come to my room if you have not had 
enough of this place already.” 

“I will come; I must speak to you,” and they 
mounted the stairs togetner to the tiny apart- 
ment Lilian called her own. 

‘One room has to serve for all purposes here,” 
she said, ‘‘and most people are fortunate in 
being able to pay the rent of one.” 

«Don’t speak in that bitter tone,” Gerard 
Montague said, looking at her altered face and 
heavy eyes with sincere pity. “ Who is that?” 
«Only the landlady going downstairs. Huis 
asleep and getting better, thank Heaven.” 

“Ay, thank Heaven for that much,” Mr. 
Montague said; “‘ but speak of yourself, Miss 
Glendower. I must say whatI have to say in 
plain terms,” he went on, as she hid her face in 
her hands. “ Let me help you as a friend te 
retrieve the false step you nave taken. Itisa 
false step, believe me.” 

“I know what I have done and will abide 
by it,” Lilian said. “ Leave me, Mr. Montague; 
you mean kindly, but you can do no good.” 

“I think I can, You don’t know what you 
have done, nor what the world is saying of 





in there.” 
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you.” 
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“I can guess,” she said, bitterly; “ but the 
world does not know all. I suppose by this time 
everyone that can be told has been informed 
where I am.” 

“TI hope not—I think not. Chester Dalton 
will not speak any more. He is a foolish lad, 
but he is a gentleman, and——” 

“ And do you suppose that Kathleen Esmond 
will hold her tongue after what passed between 
us? Perhaps she has given you her version of 
the cause of our parting. Perhaps she sent you 
here to pry into my degradation.” : 

“No, on my honour no,” the young man said, 
“not a soul knows of my visit to you. Miss 
Eswond spoke bitterly enough, but I have not 
taken her into myconfidence. Miss Glendower, 
let me take you to my mother, she is a good soul, 
and my sisters will——”’ 

‘Miss Esmond would tell you as she has told 
others, that Iam no fit company for any man’s 
sisters,” the girl retorted, with flashing eyes. ‘I 
told her some plain truths, Mr. Montague, before 
I left her house.” 

“What did you tell her?” 

** What I thought of her conduct to her victim 
—for if he dies his death will lie at her door. 
She jeered at me as she had done at him. But 
I shall be revengedas he will someday. I have 
a secret of hers in my keeping that she little 
dreams of.” 

He thought she was hysterical, for her eyes 
flashed and her cheeks burned with a crimson 
glow. So he took no notice of what he deemed 
her wild words, though there came a time when 
he remembered them all too well. 

**Was that all you said?” he asked. “If it 
was, then you are sadly belied.” 

“All! no, not the half. I told her that I loved 
the man who lies helpless there through her 
better thun my own life—that I would die for 
his sake.” 

“H’m. I think she has made the most of the 
admission. But, dear Miss Glendower, for your 
own sake draw back now, there is no harm done 
as yet. At the worst you can only be thought 
Quixotic in coming to the help of poor Car- 
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[PROFFERED AID.] 


) michal. He is better, you say, and will get 


on. 

*«* He needs loving care more than ever now,” 
Lilian said. “It is no use, Mr. Montague. Have 
I not said I love him? And maybe you don’t 
quite understand what that means when a wo- 
man says it with her whole heart. It means no 
thought of anything but the man she loves. I 
love Adrian Carmichal so that every stab sHE 
can deal him goes through my heart like a knife 
—so dearly that I would beg my way through 
the world for him if need be. Now leave me, I 
am not fit society for anyone who values their 
respectability and good name.” 

**You are worn out and hysterical now,” he 
said, gently. “Try and think of what I have 
said to you, and believe that I did not come here 
to pry into what does not concern me, but to see 
if f could help you.” 

“ Yes—yes, you are very kind, but you can do 
nothing. Don’t come here again, please. 
Nothing you can say or do will help me inany 
way. I have taken this step with my eyes open, 
I know my own innocence; that the world be- 
lieves me guilty I cannot help.” 

There was nothing for it but to take her at 
her word and leave her. He was only distressing 
her by staying, and he pressed the hand she let 
him take with as much respect as he had ever 
felt for her while she was Miss Esmond’s com- 
panion. 

“I will not say good bye,” he said, with a 
smile, “only au revoir. I hope we shall meet 
again under happier circumstances. You will 
come back to your place in the world yet.” 

“T have no place but here,” she said; and 
then as his footsteps died away on the staircase 
she hid her face in her hands and wept as if her 
heart would break. 

And Adrian Carmichal, lying in the next room 
with every sense intensified by weakness and ill- 
ness, had heard nearly every word of what had 
passed between Lilian and Gerard Montague! 
He understood it all now. How the woman that 
he loved so madly had only toyed with his affec- 
tion and flung it away like a broken reed, and 
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how the woman who loved him had sacrificed 
, Mame and honour that she might succour him ip 
his sore distress. 
His mind was made up in the moment of hear- 
ing, and when Lilian came back to him with ner 
| eyes red, but calm and sweet as usual, he was 
quite still, but with a curious look on iis 
face. j 

“You are not feeling worse?” she said, 
anxiously. 

“No, sister, better,” he said, with a marked 
emphasis on the “sister,” “and able to talk to 
you. I have been waiting till the strengt) 
came, Heaven has sent it now.” ’ 

“Not yet,” she said, gently, “let talking be 
for another day or two, you shall know all 
then.” i 

“There is not much to tell me,” he replied, 
getting hold of her hand and drawing her down 
to him. “Sister, it has been very sweet 
think there was anyone in all the wide earta 
that cared enough for me to do what you hare 
done. But we must drop that farce now, my deat- 
I want my sister for something nearer—— 

“For what, Adrian ?” 

“For my wife. Will you let me atone 80 Pe 
for the wrong the world will do you for my sake 
Be my wife, Lilian. Let us face tne world “| 
gether. 1 shall be a poor protector, dear, but 
will be a loving one, Heaven helping me. Say 
yes, Lilian. I want that little word from you 
make my cure complete.” 

** But you don’t love mz, Adrian.” ; 

“I thinkI do, not with the wild passion ya 
was my ruin, butas a man whose wife shou. 
be his sweet companion and friend. Throw Hew 
lot in with mine, dear, and we will forget all the 
old misery together.” 

Mrs. Jessup, coming in a few minutes = 
found Mr. Carmichal asleep with Liiian’s poet 
| tightly clasped in his, but she had fainted woe 
her head on the pillow beside him and wae 
on her cheeks as she knelt on the floor by 
bed. 

(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE CLOUD RISING. 


Foor people left the Royal Hotel, St. Helier’s, 
one eve in the month of August, walking two 
and two until they reached the single railway 
line where a little train jogs to and fro between 
the chief place of Jersey named above and St. 
Aubin’s. Crossing this by one of the footways 
they sauntered on to the sands. 

The tide was out, and the way to the castle, 
built upon the rock at the mouth of the harbour, 
was open to pedestrians, and soldiers with leave 
of a few hours’ absence were hurrying down to 
the town in ones and twos and threes, and they 
were the only people hurrying on that languid 
August eve. 

There is not much life on the sands at St. 
Helier’s, for the people, natives and visitors, per- 
sistently stick to the town and promenade, or 
wander or drive inland to those rich dells and 
pretty bits of scenery which are surely not to 

su: d in the wide world. 

A few children in the day, or perchance a pair 
of lovers at eve, areall one expects tosee upon the 
yellow belt of sand. 

Of these four two were lovers and two were 
not; the two women were sisters, and the two 
men presumably fast friends, and their names 
respectively were Bonaand Mary Segbert, Alan 
Chevrel and Ingram Darton. 

Pra os and Alan were the lovers, and ere long 

0 had wandered away clear of the others. 
Poppe Darton, a good-looking young fellow 
of six or seven and twenty, witb an indolent air, 
a down by the railway with Mary, a martyr- 
Ke resignation written upon his face. 





[LOVE’s CHOICE. ] 


“I suppose they find joy in those lonely 

strolls,” he said. 

ary, a woman two years his senior, with a | 
quiet, thoughtful face, smiled and said she sup- | 
posed they did. 

“Or Bona would not indulge herself with | 
them,” she added. 

* Bona is rather wilful,” said Ingram, raising 
his eyebrows. ‘‘ Eh, is it so ?” 

** Have you been blind during yourfortnight’s 
stay here?” Maryasked. ‘* Butit is not her fault, 
poor child—I have spoilt her.” 

“I rather like a spoilt woman,” said Ingram, 
after a thoughtful pause. “They give a man 
variety, and he is never sure of what is in store 
for him.” 

“Tt is to be hoped that Alan likes variety too,” 
said Mary, after another pause. 

“It is difficult to say what Alan likes,” replied 
Ingram Darton, “ he is reserved.” 

y Asa man of thirty-five may be expected to 


“You think so—now your sister, who is seven 
years your junior——” 

“Nine.” 

Indeed.” He raised his eyebrows again. ‘It 
required your assurance to make me believe 
there were seven years between you.” 

A pleased light broke over Mary’s coun- 
tenance, for p had not outgrown the 
pleasure a woman feels when she is indi- 
rectly complimented by a handsome man, 
but if came and went in a moment, 
when she remembered the speaker was only a 
friend and apparently not a very warmone. He 
treated her with that courteous, decided manner 
which shuts out all hope of anything beyond 
friendship, and it was a pity that she allowed 
herself to think of him so much when he was 
away. 

But it was so, and, this careless, indifferent 
man held sway over one who would have made 
hima happy man. Buthe neither thought of 
her nor dreamed she thought of him. Like the 





idle wanderer, who, with eyes half closed, passes 
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unheeded a rich jewel lying by the roadside, so 
he let a treasure lie. 

“Your sister, Bona—forgive my familiarity, 
but I hate the miss—being as you say, a little 
spoilt, will rouse my friend Alan from his apathy. 
He stands in need of a task.” 

“And what task will he undertake with 
Bona ?” 

‘* Moulding her to his will.” 

Mary laughed and shook her head withal a 
little sadly. 

“I pity him,” she said, “if he pins much 
faith to his efforts. Bona and I were left in the 
world together. I was twenty and she eleven 
when my father died; since then we have lived 
alone.” 

“ Have you no friends ?” 

* Only such as we meet in our wanderings.” 

No relatives ?” 

None that we care to own.” 

“And you girls have been wandering about 
by yourselves for nine years?” he asked, with a 
surprise that temporarily moved him from his 
indolence. 

‘* The first three years we were in Paris, when 
I sent Bona to the best school our means per- 
mitted. We have four hundred a year between 
us, you know, and it is not so bad, is it ?” 

** Not as the world goes. I have nothing to 
speak of,” he said. ‘I get chequesfrom my 
father when the spirit moves him to remember 
me, but what the sum totala year is I have no 
idea.” 

“ You have no head for figures.” 

“None that I care to use. Well, and after 
Bona left school what did you do ?” 

“We wandered about together to different 
places on the Continent, and we have been almost 
everywhere.” 

“Humph,” he said, softly, with a quick 
glance at her under his eyebrows. “ And how did 
you like the life ?” 

“It was amusing, and the freedom was de- 
lightful.” 

** Does Alan Chevrel know of this life ?” 
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“IT presume Bona has told him of the past; 
but she is very forgetful.” 

“ Let him be told at once if he has not been 
told -already,” said Ingram, “before he goes 
away to-morrow morning. I know his disposition 
this far. He is very suspicious. May 1 have a 
cigarette ?”’ 

“ Do. Lenjoy the aroma of good tobacco.” 

Meanwhile the lovers, the object of the forego- 
ing conversation, strolled in the direction of St. 
Aubin's, getting away from the belt.of houses 
outside St. Helier’sto a sandbank-that lay-back 
well out of the view of people behind them, and 
there sat.down. 

Alan tel was a. big, brawny’: man, with 
heavy but well-rounded feaiures;and_a copious 
beard. His hair was of the taway hue which 
is neither red nor auburn,and)his eyes large, 
dark and piercing. A fine man; undoubtedly, 
but: scarce the sort of man, so people mignt 
think, to be the lover of tihiis pretty. gin beside 
him, 

Bona was a little above the miediim height, 
but slender and so well proportioned ‘that she 
iaroeony “Tt maaan commen tin ee] ies 

i | for her 


“while: 


“ pride he replied, ina 
voice, with'every’ word carefully 
as if weighed and considered before: 

« Tam summoned’home... My father is: wbsolute 
master of usail He-will-be obey 

“Itis to bevhoped that-his son Alan is not’ 
like him,” said’ Bona, withia toss of her head. 

“Why ?” 

* Because he will not be always obeyed by 
somebody I know.” 

«You mean that rou, Bona, will not always 
obey me ?” 

**I could not do it,” she said, with her fine 
sleepy eyes upon him. “ Absolute obedience is a 
thing I cannot believe to be im existence.’ 

A slight frown marked by the contracting of | 
his eyebrows is visiblé-on his face, but there is 
no change in his voice as he-replies: 

“ Obedience in a wouman is @ very pretty thing. 
It becomes her.” 

**In man’s eyes,” she says. 

“Inthe eyes of the world. ‘But'don’t let us 
go back to that theme. Tamsorryto.go, but'the 
command is imperative. I wrote to him de- 
scribing you, hoping to get’ his sanction to ‘our 
union by letter, but the simply wrote back ‘Come 
home and see me.’ 

“ What will heask you about, Alan?” 

“Oh!all sorts of things—what you are like 
and so on.” 

“That ‘so on® is am expressive term. He 
will want to know who I am.” 

“‘ Undoubtedly.” 

* And: if lam PeRrectTiy respectable ?”’ 

“‘ He'will- take my word for that. What has 
put such an idea into your head ?” 

“T have not told you much about Mary and 
myself,” says Bona. “ All our family talk ‘has 
been about you and yours,” 

“ Which was my fault,” he replied. “ But! 
what have I to.learn—you are two orphans ?” 

« True.” 

«Without any friends-in the world ?” 

« Another true bill.’”’ 

“ And a-modest income that suffices for your 
every want?” 

* Does it?” * says Bona, with a musieal Jaugh. 
«But goon 

“You live in a highly respectable betsding- 
house, where you are well. known——” 

“No, Alan, not well known, Wecame there 
only a month before you appeared upon the 
scene. Mary and l.are two vagrants.” 

He has. been leaning on his elbows with his 
face towards the sea, but he mow turns to her 
with an inquiring look. 

“ Vagrants !” he says. 

“Regular gipsies,” says Bona. ‘We have 


ge 





been to the east and been to the west, et cetera, 


and stayed in the funniest houses. We have 
visited all sorts of curious places. Once,” she 
said, lowering her voice, “we peeped into the 
Jardin Mabile, and on another occasion we spent 
a whole hour in the gambling saloons of Hom- 
bur; 

"Good Heavens’! le-exclaims. “Why did 
you not telliime ofthis before ?” 

There is,ashght tinge of irritability in his 
voice and: shé-leams"towards him with a pout 
upon. her lips: 

“ Now don’t gebangry, Alan,” she says. “ It 
doesn’t become you. I never spoke of it before 
because 1 didmet think of: it. it of any con- 
ae 9 hue usual thing for two girl 

it athe oman or two girls 
to wander alone,, 


to wander with 


~~ NE when they have no one 
‘to wander atiall.” 
Theres silence after this, Alan looking down. 


the aerial wotne and Bona staring doubtfully; 
to sea. - Pag same age » we has} 
r life—m ) 


«Just describe the sort of article you want,” 
said Ingram, “and I will labour day and nigh; 
to gratify you. It will help to fill the tine 
during the rest of my stay here.” 

** Do you not leave to-morrow with Alan ?” 

“No; I have changed my mind. Jersey 
seems to suit me and I shall stay until you 
leave. Don’t forget to write mea description of 
the creature you wish to make a slave of. If 
such as you desire lives above ground I'll find 
him and pring him to your feet.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CLOUD RISEN. 


Ir was a misty morning when Alan Chevrel 
left St. Helier’s-by the Waverly, an ill-fated 
boat that has since been wrecked. Bona and 
‘Mary were there to see him off, but Ingram 
‘Darton preferred his bed and contented him. 





spelt with shouting a good bye from behind his 


J in public are always a mistake. 


» about, friends and lovers, husbands 
wives. inevitably labour under a feeling of 


S| restraint, which has too often the effect of 


“For wtint PP 'neks Bona, regs i; 

“For leading*you into a life C 
fail to place-yembeth under a cloud.” 

“What cloud?” 

How can.he tell her-openly and honestly with 
out. paining that the world looks askance upon 
‘young and p women who travel ‘about with- 
outa. ohaporor In his heart-offheart-he be- 
lieves that there isno better amd purer.girl than 
the one who sits beside him, ‘but hows. patc 
get those at home to believe it? 

“It is no cloud to me,” he says, “ 
pily there are censorious people who—— 

He pulls up,.embarrasséd, and Bona, with 
compressed Ups. waits for him to go on. 

** People w ho—confound it, Bona—you know 
what I mean.’ 

“T do Nor!’ she says; emphatically,.** nor 
have I ever heard it hinted or suggested that 
there was anything wrong in the life we led.” 

« People do not care to utter their thoughts,” 


2% 


says Alan, “ but, darling, I have no doubts.’|: 


Why should 1? Youare a bright and beautiful 
angel in my eyes and I love you dearer than 
my y life.” 

He takes her hand and kisses it, and as he 
bends overshe looks down upon him‘with a-glad 
light in her eyes. ‘The cloud that was coming 
over them disappeared. 

They spoke of other things ofmore interest 
to themselves and less to the reader, and they 
lingered thére until darkness. had fallen on 
them and the lights were gleatning in the town: 
Then they walked back, overtaking Ingram 
Darton and Mary in the narrow street: leading 
to the boarding-house where they were staying. 

“A little more,” said Ingram, “and you 
two dreamers would have been overtaken with 
the tide. You have been to-the castle; haven’t 

ou P” 
ae” No,” said Alan. 

“IT thoughtI saw’you going that way,” 
Ingram, lazily. 
then.” 

“*No—not half the way. Wesat down and 
talked.” 

“What is it these unhappy people say to 
each other that they can kill time so pleasantly ?” 
Ingram asked of Mary,.in alow tone. ‘ Have 
you any idea ?” 

« No,” she replied. 
such things.” 

Odd,” he said, yawning. “Too bad of. you 
to have kept the weaker sex at arm’s length so 
long. I see that I must play the part of jackal 
to you now that Bonais engaged and scent you 
out a lover.” 

“J shall be eternally grateful,” she said, with 
a courtesy of mock gratitude. 

They had arrived at the’ boarding-house and 
Alan was knocking atthe door.- : ° 


said 


* Thave no experience of 


“You.have been to St. Aubin's. 


‘the unsatisfactory. 
Tt waa so with Bona.and Alan. Both hada 
theart’and\much to say, but they could not 


; Trent their — then. A few whispered 


7 Ty Suegtes ah 


ae Fagen the shelter of a 
the»bell ringing, they 


As the Weveriy steamed outthe mist changed 
to-rsim,and the-deck cleared of all passengers 
but omey; who steod for awhile watching the 
half-heartedi adieux\‘waved to him with a 
‘thoughtful ‘face. 

At letigtinthe mist and the rain hid the lovers 
from each other, amd,he in a prosaical way went 


‘below to get a brandy and’soda to neutralise the 


chilling embrace of the morning. 

Bona and Mary hurried back, both wet and 
miserable and scarcely exchanging a word, 
arriving at Madame Peble’s boarding- house just 
as the warping for breakfast/was being given. 

Ingram Darton met them on the stairs. 

«Qh! wretched! mortals,” he said—“ victims 
of custom. Why could you not let him leave 
without running a risk of rheumatism ?” 

« What would you have thought in such acase 
if you had been neglected ?” Mary asked. 

*Can’t say,” he replied, lazily, ‘‘ never having 
had an experience of that description, and not 
likely to. But rum,away, girls,and get some 
dry clothes.” 

“‘T like Ingram: Darton,’”’ eaid Bona,’ as she 
slipped off her wet dress. “T-wonder why he bas 
lingered here.” 

“Ab! why?” sighed Mary. 

“T think he'is just a little smitten with you.” 

“Oh ! no—no, Bona. Don't jest~ on that, 
please.” 

« Why P—how’ is this, Mary ?? ‘said Bona, 
taking Lae sister's face between her hands. 
««Not spoons‘on’ the idle Ingram, surely! Y 

‘As muchas he is spoonson me,” Mary re- 
plied, faintly. ‘*You forget how much the 
senior I am.” 
| “Ah! yes,” said Bona, gravely, *two long 
years. And between me and Alan there are not 
more than fifteen.” 

“But I am the wrong side of the post,” said 
Mary, impatiently. “A man always ought to 


| older than his wife.’’ 


“Iam not so sure of that,” Bona insisted. 

“There are some men’who want a gentle lead- 
ing; and Ingram Darton is one of them.’ 

They hurried down to breakfast, where they 
found Ingram’ had reserved two chairs, one 02. 
each side of him.’ 'Thé company numbered thirty 
people made up of yarious ages.and mixed na- 
tionalities. 

“I thought you would need a little consola- 
tion,” he said, as he handed them to their seats. 
“ Miss Bona, I trust you will allow me, now 
that you are bereaved, to be a father to you.” 

«Too young for a father,” she said. “‘ Let us 





say-brother.”’ 
“No,” he said, quickly, “I hate the word 
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when. applied in that manner.’ I'll be brother 
tono woman except my own sister.” 

«Bat I won’t have you for a father,” said 
Bona. . “ You might.as well call Mary your 
mother.” ¢ 

“ Perhaps I might,” he said, quietly. 

Poor Mary from the other. side heard: all and 
winced. But she was born to suffer, and it) was 
her duty to be strong; so she said nothing. 
Bona and: Ingram, chatted in their thonghtless 
fashion until breakfast was: over. 

«“ What are weto-do to-day ?” hesaid, as they 
were sauntering down the passage. “* The early 
rain is dispetsing and. the day will be fine: 
Shall we make.a pilgrimage to the caves ?” 

“If you like,’’ said Bona, indifferently. 

«To the caves then;” said Ingram, “ unless 
Miss Segbert; objects,” 

“Not at all,” said Mary; “ the caves: we have 
not yet seen). They tell me they are interest- 


This was the beginning:of several excursions 
they had:together, and Ingram Darton settled 
into the position of-brother, guatdianmand friend 
mingled, and speedily all. prefix to their names 
was dropped and it was Ingram, Mary and 
Bona. 

“Saves.so much time, you know,” said) In- 
gram, “‘and really I don’t see that itis: neces- 
sary. Fancy the patriarchs and their wives 
having prefixes—Mr. Isaac andiMrs.. Rachel, or 
Mr. Jeremiah, the ‘prophet. It is a ridiculous 
institution and. for atime we will be. free:of it.’ 

Four days elapsed before a letter came: from 
Alan,. His house was in Cumberland andi the 
better part of two days was consumed in travel- 
ling, then there was'the ice to break at homeand 
theday,and a half for. the post. Four-days seemed 
a long time, but;-he could not well have written 
earlier. 

“My father,” he wrote, in one ‘part of his 
letter, “is laid up with his old enemy, the gout, 
so Fhave said nothing to him, but I haye con- 
fided in my sisters Agnes and Carrie, who are 
old maids and the@earest creatures going. ‘They 
will be charmed to'see you.” 


There was a surfeit,of. the usual terms of|en- 
dearment, but the letter was not entirely satis- 
factory. It didnot, appear that he had confided 
fully in his sisters, and he evidently shirked the 
communicating with.his father. Bona, had: her 
instincts and: she.saw these flaws in the first 
love-letter she had ever received without reading 
it twice. 

“They. know. nothing of my wretched life,’ 
she murmured, “and when they do what will 
they think of me? “I wonderif it has been such: 
a wicked one afterall. I'll ask Ingram.” 
_Ingram. was always at her. service, and de- 
lighted at all-times tobe the recipient.of:her-j 
confidence, ‘ 

When. Bona.asked him if he could give her 
‘minutes With him atong he. gallantly re- 
plied : 

“Five years—fifty—as long as you please.” 

“But I don’t want you five years,” said Bona 
—“only five minutes, and anywhere will do. 
The breakfast-room is sure to be empty.” 

Thither they went, and Bona, seating herself. 


by the window, became suddenly and intensely | | 


serious. Ingram wondered what was coming. 

“You know the sort of life we—Mary and: 
—have led,” she said. 

“Yes, Mary has confided in me,”* he replied. 

“Itis not quite a proper one—is-it?” 

F “Really, I do,.not see why it, should. not; be 
0. 

“Don’t shirk the question. You know what J 
mean. Do people-—society+the world—every- 
body, think such a life a,proper one ?”. , 

“In a@ general way—no; but, with two-such 
terribly self-reliant people as you and, Mary 
there can be no harm.” 

“Still it is not quite respectable, is it ?” 

“ How persistent you are !”? 

‘I want to know—that’s all.’ Now, sir; an- 
chante 27 it correct for us two to-go about 


“Tf-you mmist- have’ an answer; from the so- 





Ciety’s Point of view,” he replied, ‘‘ I must tell 
you, No,” 


“Tf you were the: father of a promising son,” 
said Bona, “ you would not.care to marry me ?” 

‘If: were the son I would do so without the 
least-hesitation,” he replied. 

“No jesting, please.” 

“T am not jesting. » Never more ‘serious in 
my life.” ' i 

“ But I want to know what'you would do.asa 
father.” 

“Tam to speak out ?” 

“Yes, boldly and fearlessly.” 

“Then I should prodably forbid the mar- 
riage.” 

“If you say so,” said Bona,/ with tears in her 
eyes, “what am I to expect from a gouty, irrit- 
able old man ?” 

“Who can tell?” said Ingram. ‘The gout 
is a very eccentric taskmaster and deals only in 
extremes. But Alan will doubtless wait until it 
has taken its departure.” 

Fine weather favoured the lovers of. outdoor 
exercise for several days, and the two sisters 
with their very young guardian went to-various 
places, enjoying delightful picnics and quiet 
wanderings. Bona seemingly had become very 
patient and made no: complaint, although io 
letters came from her lover. 

Mary was growing doubtful) ‘She had a: wo- 
man’s hatred of delay, knowing that it was too 
often fatal to the plans: and projects of poor 
mortals, but: nota word of discouragement féll 
from her lips when speaking to Bona.or in her 
presetice; but she exchanged confidences with 
lugram. 

“The father,” she said, “has not been com- 
municated with or is obdurate—both bad signs.” 

‘‘L know the man,” said Ingram, “and if he 
has learnt anything! of Alan’s engagement he 
will say yea.ornay forthwith.” 

‘* But if-he says nay what will Alan do ?” 

“ He alone can answer that question.. Lknow 
what I would do.” 

*< And what is that ?” 

«Marry, Bona.in spite. of.every opposition.” 

‘Are you sure,” said Mary, regarding him 
keenly, “that you are not in love'with Bona 
yourself ?” 

He paused, and stood in a thoughtful atti- 


tude: like one. who: is: solving a problem, and 


finally raising. hisieyebrows said : 

“I domot thimk ‘so... _Imay be, you know, but 
while. a. woman is engaged to another man I 
should not besuch.a fool as to think seriously 
about her.” 

‘Do, you think. seriously about.any woman, 
Ingram ?” 

Of more than one, Mary. I think very 
seriously, about:;you.. I wonder if you’ will ever 
marry at all?” +) > 

‘And if I do not, you will grieve?” 

“ More for others tham:for you.” 

‘*Prettily spoken,” said Mary, ‘but’ you are 
an,aceomplished.courtier.” 

Half a. dozen conversations of this nature took 
place between them before there came a letter 
for Bona. It was:not:in Alan’s handwriting, 
tine letters being painfully crabbed and evidently 
written by one in pain.. Mary received it from 
the postman at the door and carried it upstairs 
to Bona, who was dressing to. go out. 

“The patental judgarent,” she said, holding 
np the envelope, “will you hear it. now or re- 
serve it until your return ?” 

* Do, you, think: I could wait?” said Bona, 
flushing.; |. . 

She tore open the envelope and scanned the 
contents. with a slowly changing face. When 
she had finished she was deadly pale. 

I'll mot.ask you for the news;” said Mary, 
with a pained look. 

‘Read the letter,” said Bona, briefly, and 
Mary took it and read as follows : 


“Dear Miss Szapert,—My son .Alan tells 
me that:you have done:nim the honour to accept 
theoffer of his hand, with the proviso, as I un- 
derstand it, of my sanction. being obtained. 
Sensible as Iam of the favour you confer I am 
still.doubtful if. it will, be to his advantage or 
to yours to go any further inthis matter. Young 
people ‘meeting |under romantic circumstances 
or under circumstances with a spice of. romance 


€ 





in them are too apt to be led away by transient 
feelings, and it is better for the judgment of a 
cooler head to be called in. I venture to hope 
that you will see in miy decision, adverse though 
it be to your union, the sound judgment of a 
man of experience, who with every wish for 
your future must still decline to have it linked 
with that .of “his eldest son.—I am, madam, 
yours obediently, GERARD CHEVREL.” 

4 «A cool, impertinent letter,” said Mary, ina 
ury. 

“He has acted, as he thinks, for the: best,” 
said Bona, with her face averted, ‘‘ but J should 
have preferred hearing—from Alan.” 

“ His silence is the best sign of hisagreement 
with his father.” 

** Mary,” said Bona, facing round. ‘Do you 
—can you fora moment think that he bas, given 
me up?” ‘ 

“My dear child,, what can, I say? What 
hope have you ?” 

“None,’’ said Bona, in a whisper. “Let us 
go from here, please, and let us forget that we 
ever came.” 


— — 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CLOUDS SCATTERED. 


To be or not to be—in love or ont of it.” 

Mr. Ingram Darton, lymg.at full length on 
the cliff by Ventnor, ‘propounded the above to 
himself with his old ‘nonchalant air, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was trying to get at 
the solution of a ‘problem which had been 
puzzling him for months. 

Mary and’ Bona left’ Jersey for the Isle of 
Wight, and he had followed them thither to 
renew the cavalier-like devotion be had shown 
them in the Channel Isle. He had neither lost 
ground nor advanced, was lover to neither but 
admittedly the friend of ‘both. 

Alan Cnevrel he put down'as a scoundrel, a 
ninny, a weak-minded ‘child‘in leading strings, 
and he-was-sorry to see that Bona, strive as she 
might to hide it, suffered. Pity is akin to love, 
we know; and Ingram pitied Bona very much, 

“IT don’t think there ever was such an unde- 
cided manas Iam,” he muttered, as he picked 
up a pebble and cast it down upon the beach—a 
thoughtless act, for’ there were people wan- 
dering about, and a pebble falling upon’ one’s 
crown from a considerable elevation is an un- 
canny thing. ‘I have nota grain of decision 
in my whole body.” 

«Let me see,” he continued, “here are two 
girls—one a woman and the other a girl—both 
admirably adapted to make good wives, if they 
got hold of a suitable man. Now, query,am [ 
suitable to either of them? if so, which P” 

He rose and paced to and fro with the 
measured tread of a sentinel, his handsome face 
slightly contracted by deep thought. He had 
seldom been in earnest during his life, but he 
was earnest for once-now as ‘he’strove to get at 
the bottom of his heart. 

Since leaving Jersey good news in its way 
had come to him. An atnt who had been very 
much attached to him died, leaving him a 
moderate fortune. It was. nothing great as 
fortunes go, but six hundred a year is not to be 
despised by any man, especially by Ingram Dar- 
ton, who had for years lived in a from-hand-to- 
mouth kind ‘of way on such donations as a father 
of variable temper chose to send’ him. 

He was now independent of his family; and 
found some solace in his position. But had he 
enough to keep a wife ? orl. 

«So much depends upon the wife,” he mut- 
tered, as he threw himself down’ again, “ Mary 
would make a couple of hundred do, but Bona— 
well, Bona is a bird that must have fine feathers, 
it is her. nature, and only the most’ wretthed of 

essimists would blame her for liking what so 
ecomes her. Bona married “would want a 
thousand at least; besides, I am not so sure 
that I am in love with Bona+or anybody 
else.” . 
He thought a cigar would assist his medita- 
tions and lighted one, but ere he had indulged 
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himself with half-a-dozen whiffs he heard the 
familiar voice of Mary, and looking up beheld 
the two sisters approaching him. 

Mary’s face was expressive of grave anxiety, 
but otherwise was little changed. Bona affected 
her old gaiety, but could not hide the canker at 
the bud. She loved Alan Chevrel, and when a 
woman loves her senior, and he is a plain man 
into the bargain, be sure it is love indeed. 

“We saw you wending your way hither,” 
said Bona, gaily, ‘and wondered how it was the 
spirit of the recluse had laid hold of you.” 

“Tam no recluse,” he said, “unless being a 
confirmed hater of matrimony brings me under 
that title.” 

“Itis poetry then,” said Bona. 
so, Mary. He is writing a poem.” 

‘‘ Heaven forbid,” ejaculated Ingram, fer- 
vently, “‘ with all my faults and follies I have 
not descended to that.” 

‘**Mainly because you could not write one,” 
said Mary, drily. 

*« All depends upon what you call poetry,” said 
Ingram, “I think I could do the sort of stuff 
that passes for poetry now-a-days, if I tried.” 

“Try then,” said Bona, ‘‘ write a poem on— 
well, say—write one on ME.” 

“A task for a modern Byron,” he replied, 
‘and, not being one, I decline. Won’t you sit 
down? It is very enjoyable here. Let me get to 
leeward of you. ‘Tobacco smoke stealing gently 
through the frosty air is grateful—but patches 
of it dashed into your face by a thoughtless 
vreeze are quite another thing. Any news, Mary ? 
I know you read the papers.” 

**To keep you posted in news,” replied Mary, 
** because you are too idle to read yourself.” 

“If everyone knew the blessing of real idle- 
ness,” said Ingram, with a slight twinkle in his 
handsome eyes, “taken as I take it, cultivated 
as I cultivate it, nine-tenths of the world would 
be idle to-morrow.” 

“ And the result ?” 

** Man would relapse into his primitive condi- 
tion, and be once more noble and free, untram- 
melled by the conventionalities of modern life, 
bold and fearless, indifferent tothe voice of Mrs. 
Grundy--in short, a man.” 

** More like a vegetable, 
fuily, ‘‘ I bate idle people.” 

“Then you hate me.” 

** Most fervently.” 

«And is the hatred extended to you, Mary ?” 
he asked. 

“T fear I am cultivating it—but you have yet 
time to mend. Bona has come hither to gather 
ferns—shall we assist her ?” 

«I do not need you,” said Bona’s voice, “ keep 
where you are. The god of idleness and his 
worshipper. I'll have none of thee.’’ 

“She keeps up her spirits,” said Ingram, as 
Bona with a light step trotted off towards the 
landslip. 

** So does the Indian at the stake,” said Mary, 
drily. “ Ingram, you asked me for news just now. 
I have some to give you.” 

“Is it good ?” he asked, drearily. 

“ That depends.” 

“If it is something thrilling, if it is peculiarly 
horrible, spare me if you love me.” 

«But I don’t love you, Ingram, except in a 
motherly sort of way.” 

“And a very nice way of being loved. No 
mother is exacting to the children she dotes 
upon.” 

“But my news, will you listen to it ?” 

“Tf, as 1 said before, it is nothing to ruffle the 
harmony of things around me—nothing to 
shatter the sweet sense of repose that lies upon 
my soul—nothing to-——”’ 

“I see you age getting foolish. But to my 
news: Alan Chevrel is here.” 

*‘Here?” cried Ingram, waking uplikea startled 
sleeper and sitting bolt upright. 

“ Here in Ventnor, I have seen him,” said 


“T told you 


said Bona, scorn- 


"Ye 

* And has he seen you?” 

“No. He was absorbed in attending upon a 
very gouty, irritable-looking old gentleman 
tormented by flies, ina bath chair. His father 
I presume.” 


“ What ill fate brought him here ?” said In- 





gram, crossly, “just as we had settled down so 
comfortably to stay the winter.” 

“Cool of you to say wE,” replied Mary, 
“But that is our fault—we have allowed you to 
be our taskmaster.” 

*« Bona knows of it of course ?” 

“No. I whirled her into a music shop just in 
time, and they went by without heeding us. 
kept Bona with her back to the door until they 
were gone.” 

“In a place like this,” said Ingram, “a meet- 
ing, and a daily one, is inevitable. If you think 
that Bona would feel it, there is only one thing 
to do—to run away.” 

«Bona would not do it,” said Mary, “unless 
we can invent some other cause for going.” 

“Let us exercise our fertile imaginations. 
Have you any relations likely to be ill?” 

“ Have I not told you that we have no 
relations ?” 

Well, so you did, but something must be 
done. I cannot bear the idea of Bona being 

ined—” 

“And for her sake you don’t mind incon- 
veniencing me.” 

“Would going inconvenience you, Mary?” 
asked Ingram, opening his eyes. 

“You know it would. Have I not taken our 
rooms for two months, hired a piano, and paid 
my subscription to the library ?”’ 

“And do you set these things against her 
happiness ?”” 

“No, Ingram; but I don’t like the cool way 
you disregard mz. It isn’t acting like a— 
o—? 

Son.” 

** Oh ! don’t be ridiculous,” said Mary, crossly. 
““I suppose we must go, that is, Bona and I 
must. You will of course like to stay awhile 
with an oldfriend. Alan has one of his sisters 
with him, older than I am, and will therefore be 
a better-——” 

“Mary,” said Ingram, taking her hand, 
“don’t talk nonsense. I can’t live happy witn- 
out you——” 

** And Bona.” 

“I might do without Bona,” he said, firmly, 
“but I am sure I should be miserable without 
you. Ihave been thinking over matters lately, 
you know what a slow thinker I am, and I have 
just arrived at the conclusion that I have been 
in the position of the man who went to sleep 
with his head ona lump of gold and never even 
so much as dreamt that it was more than stone. 
I have been blind to your goodness, and I have 
lost by it. Mary, will you be my wife ?” 

“Ingram,” said Mary, with a quivering lip, 
“I beseech of you not to jest with me on such 
atopic. I know that I am what the world calls 
anold maid, and I may be foolishly sensitive, but 
don’t jest with me, please.” 

‘I mean what I say,” he said, earnestly. “A 
man like me wants a good woman at the helm, 
although a good woman will be thrown away 
upon me. I do love you, as earnestly as man 
can love, and I ask you again—Will you be my 
wife ?” 

“I thought you loved Bona,” she said, droop- 
ing. 

“I admire Bona,” he replied, “as anybody 
must, and perhaps I once thought that I loved 
her. But a light has suddenly dawned upon 
me. Itis to youl have given my heart. 

“ You and I married,” he went on, “we can 
found a home, and Bona can live with us until 
she finds, as she is sure to do, one worthy of her. 
Who shall dare to say anything against either of 
you then ?” Lai 

“ You are sacrifici ourself, ram,” she 
said, “and Pll mot have thet.” 7 

“Sacrificing what?” he asked. “An. idle, 
worthless existence to find happiness. You are 
kind, Mary, do not say no. Do not cast me 
adrift again.” 

He had drawn very near to her, and Bona at 
a distance was regarding them with amazement. 
When she saw their faces close together she 
turned away. 

E. I am glad,” she said, “for dear Mary’s 
e.” ; 

She went away hunting ferns for a good time, 

and then returned to find them almost as she 





had left them—Mary with her eyes swimming 
with happiness, and he lying at her feet. 

« Don’t tell me anything,” she said, as she sat 
down beside them, “ the very sea-gulls have been 
laughing at you.” 

“And I will laugh too,” said Ingram, “for I 
have won a treasure.” . 

They went home together, and he entered the 
quiet lodgings the girls had taken for the first 
time. They were very merry, and Bona pro- 
posed to have tea by the window. 

“You can see people go by and quiz them,” 
she said. ‘No doubt you will find consolation 
in seeing others similarly afflicted.” 

It was thoughiless of them, but lovers have very 
little thought outside themselves, so they 
allowed her-to have her-own way, and Bona 
wheeled a table to the window and prepared the 
simple meal. 

« You are to do nothing,” she said, “ but look 
pleasant at each other and eat as much thin 
vread and butter as you can. Whata pity it is 
that strawberries are over. Strawberries and 
cream go so well with love——” 

She had chattered thus far when she heard 
an exclamation in the street: below, and looking 
down she saw Alan Chevrel staring at her with 
his eyes terribly wide anda general ghost-seeing 
effect upon him. She pulled up and shivered, 
but she could not move. 

“Bona,” he said. 

She made him no answer, but with an effort 
turned away. What had she todo with him or 
he with her now? But the front door was open 
and he came bounding up the stairs. The next 
moment he stood before them. 

Bona was sitting with a stony face and made 
no movement towards him. Mary uttered a 
little scream, and Ingram to his feet ; 
taking, in his new position of brother-in-law, 
the conducting of affairs in hand, he addressed 


*« Pardon me, sir,” he said, “‘ haven’t you made 
a mistake?” 

Alan had no eyes for him, but was looking at 
Bona, towards whom he advanced, but Ingram 
put himself between. 

“Task you, sir,” he said, “if you have not 
made a mistake?” 

«* Why ask such a question of me ?” said Alan. 
“IT, who for weeks have sought to find my 
darling out? Bona, won’t you speak to me ?” 

« What do you want?” she asked, coldly. 

“To make amends for the terrible mistake that 
divided us,” Alan replied. “I returned to Jersey 
to find you gone, and it was not for days that / 
knew what had sent you away. I did not know 
my father had written.” 

“* But you know it now,” said Bona. 

“He wrcete in haste,’ said Alan, “and 
repented of it the moment it was done.” 

“The eccentric aetion of gout,” said Ingram, 
no longer barring his way. ‘‘ Mary, I think you 
and Ican go out and take a little stroll while 
these two young people settle their little dif- 
ferences,” 


Mary and Ingram took the opportunity 
afforded them to pay a visit toa jeweiler’s shop, 
where the engaged ring, after due deliberation, 
was selected and placea upon the third finger of 
the left hand of one who was certainly to be 
numbered among the happy women of this 
world. And from there they went to the cit- 
culating library to get something they did not 
want to read, dawdling away in Ingram’s own 
fashion a good half-hour, and then they returned 
home. 

The room, to their amazement, was empty, 
but when they had recovered their first surprise 
Mary saw a little slip of paper on the table. It 
was directed to her in Alan’s writing, and open- 
ing it she read: 


“Dar Mary,—Come at once to the Pier 
Hotel. I have taken Bona there to see pater, 
wholam sure will keep her all the evening. 
Don’t leave a great gap in the party by selfishly 
enjoying yourself with ingram.—Yours ever, 

“ ALAN CHEVREL. 


«TI suppose we must go,” said Ingram, with 
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a grimace. “But I have a horror of people 
with the gout. Every movement you make 
gives them pain, and they are horribly per- 
sonal.” 

“We must give up this evening to Bona,” 
said Mary, glumly. 

« And after that ?” 

« Bona being provided for we must think of 
ourselves.” 


* * » * * 


Mr. Chevrel did not prove to be such bad 
company after all. He had the gout, it is true, 
but he did not make it a prominent subject in 
his conversation, but talked most to Bona about 
his sorrow for writing such a hasty and cruel 
letter to her. 

Miss Chevrel proved to be very amiable 
and was so kind to Ingram that Mary felt she 
might congratulate herself on reasonable 
grounds in having caught him just in time. 

“ You are so fond of motherly creatures,” she 
said, “ that I believe you would have fallen in 
love with her to-night.” 

“T don’t know,” said Ingram, thoughtfully, 
“you had a LITTLE hold upon me, although 


neither of us knew it. What a lovely night it 
y nig 


is. Let us go out on the balcony and look at the 
moon.” 

“Bona and Alan are going there,” said 
Mary. 
“T see,” returned Ingram, “just like people 
in love—so selfish, and want all the world to 
give waytothem. But what matters ? Chevrel 
pere is falling into a gentle sleep. Miss 
Chevrel has gone to see about supper, and no- 
body has had the audacity to bring in alamp, so 
we will enjoy ourselves here. You love me, 
Mary ?” 

“With all my heart, Ingram.” 

“ My darling!” 

While this was going on in the shade, a simi- 
lar scene was being enacted in the moonlight. 

“ Bona,” said Alan, ‘‘ you must have thought 
me very cruel.” 

“ What. was,I to think ?” she asked. 

“But you did not love me less ?” 

“T think I loved you more. I felt it was hard 
to lose you. And were you sorry too?” 

“ My darling, it seems years since we parted 
on that morning, but we will never part again.” 

“T was under a clond then, Alan.” 

“But it has gone and we will talk of it no 
more, my own sweet love.” 





OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


——— 


_ATuscan Burrat.—“ It was a pleasant moon- 
light evening. A mournful company pursued 
their way along a cross road, which wound in 
and out among clumps of trees and meadows and 
fields like a drive in a park. The church and 
convent bells sounded the ‘Ave Maria.’ The air 
was calm, the clear sky was illumined with stars, 
a hymn for the dead was heard ; voice, grave and 
sonorous, intoned the ‘ Dies Ire ;’ a choir-boy 
carried the cross with the long silver foot. Four 
monks in brown robes and with sandalled feet 
followed, their bald heads and long beards con- 
trasting with the youthful countenances of two 
boys who accompanied them bearing tapers. 
Then came the parish priest in surplice and 
stole, and behind him a bier carried by four 
young girls, bearing the stiffened corpse of a 
companion of eighteen. The long hair of the 
departed was left loose to hang down on either 
side of the body, like the two ends of along 
black veil, which extended to the knees, in strik- 
ing contrast to the white robe which it covered. 
The wax-like hands, crossed upon the breast, 
held an ebony crucifix. A bridal bouquet adorned 
the waist, and the pale, senseless brow was 
crowned with orange blossoms. Bunches of 
white flowers and green leaves placed round the 
body imparted to it the effect of a picture in its 





cornice; a veil of white net covered it from head 
to foot. Several children carried tapers on each 
side of the bier. From time to time the cortége 
halted, and four young girls, who had previously 
walked behind, came forward to relieve their 
young friends and take their turns to carry the 
remains.” 

Miuirary Scrrut.—At the siege of Vienna, 
1683, the besieged had forged a certain weapon 
in manner of ascythe, of about six feet in length, 
beside the handle, which proved of excellent use 
and effect against the scimitars, and would cut 
off a man at the middle without much difficulty, 
and sometimes take off four or five heads at a 
stroke. 

Curious Anacrams.—At the time anagrams 
were in greatest favour many persons believed 
a fatality lay on the anagrams of their names. 
One of the strangest cases of this odd supersti- 
tion is that of the Lady Eleanor Davies, wife of 
Sir John Davies, the poet and lawyer. Having 
transposed her name into the form of “ Reveal, 
O Daniel,” she began to fancy that the spirit of 
Daniel the prophet had become re-incarnate in 
her. “Though the anagram,” says Heylyn, 
“had to much by.an 1 and to little by an s, yet 
she found ‘ Daniel’ and ‘ Reveal’ in it, and that 
served her turn.” She began to prophesy. She 
might have continued unhindered but in her 
wild predictions and testimonies she touched 
upon political matters, and this brought her 
within the range of the Court of High Commis- 
sion. There the divines and politicians reasoned 
with her in vain. The witness of the anagram 
was too strong to give way to anything they 
could say. Then Lambe, at that time Dean of 
Arches, “shot her with an arrow borrowed from 
her own quiver.” ‘ Madame,” said he, “Isee 
that you build much on anagrams, and I have 
found out one that I hope will fit you. Dame 
Eleanor Davies makes ‘ Never so mada ladie!’”’ 
Which happy fancy brought that grave court 
into such laughter, and the poor woman there- 
upon into such confusion, that afterwards she 
either grew wiser or was less regarded. 

Opp Brquxrsts.—One of the oddest peculiari- 
tiesof our old English bequesters is the partiality 
shown by some of them for special surnames, 
special colours, and special numbers. ‘Thus, 
Samuel Rabauke, of Danby, in Yorkshire, in 
1631 conveyed certain premises to the heirs of 
Samuel Pruddon, on the condition that they, 
upon the ninth of June or the ninth of Decem- 
ber after his death, and upon the ninth day of 
every month thence after tor ever, would eanse 
to be paid to nine poor people nine-pence a week. 
Henry Greene, of Melbourne, in Derbyshire, in 
1679, gave to his sister, Catherine Greene and 
her heirs all his lands in Melbourne and Newton. 
He required that she ‘‘should give four green 
waistcoats to four poor women every year,” such 
four green waistcoats to be lined with green galloon 
lace. In 1697 Thomas Gray, of the same neigh- 
bourhood, moved to emulation by Greene’s be- 
quest, outdid him by clothing nine poor men and 
women of Melbourne and Castle Donnington in 
grey coats and grey waistcoats. ‘The most 
thorough case of partiality fora surname is that 
of John Nicholson,a London stationer. In 1717 
he gave a large property toward the support of 
such poor Protestant people in England as 
should be of the name of Nicholson. ‘I'wo poor 
Nicholsons were to be paid yearly fifty pounds 
to help them to marry, but in case the couple 
about to marry were both named Nicholson 
they were to have fifty pounds between them. A 
hundred pounds per annum were to be spentin 
apprenticing poor boys and girls of the name of 
Nicholson ; another hundred was to be expended, 
according to the wisdom of the trustees, in 
assisting, in sums ranging from five to ten 
pounds, poor Nicholsons of riper years. His 
first trustees were William Nicholson, Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle, the well-known antiquary ; 
Mr. Nicholson, the bishop’s son ; and three other 
gentlemen named Nicholson. In 1822 four 
gentlemen of the bequester’s surname were 
trustees, but amongst them somhow had slipped 
a fifth, whose surname was Robinson. In 1659, 
when all the parish churches were in the hands 
of the Presbyterians, Independents, and miscel- 
laneous sectaries, and when preaching was the 


chief joy and excitement of half the people, the 
boors of Claverly in Shropshire seemed to have 
nodded. For in that year died Richard Dovey, 
of Claverly, and left certain premises to his heir 
on the condition of paying yearly the sum of eight 
sbillings to a poor man of that parish, whose 
office it was to be to waken sleepers and whip 
out dogs during service. 

Go.psmiTHs’ SHors in Lonpon.—The gold- 
smiths’ shops of London, in England (eing in 
divers streets, but especially that called Cheape- 
side), are exceedingly richly furnished with gold 
and silver plate and jewels. The goldsmiths’ 
shops upon the bridges at Florence and Paris 
have perhaps sometimes beene as richly or 
better furnished for the time on some nuptnail 
feast of the princes or like occasion, with plate 
and jewels borrowed of private persons for thas 
purpose; but I may lawfully say, setting all 
love of my country apart, that I never see any 
such daily show, anything so sumptuous in any 
place in the world, as in London. 

Tue ’Art or StTerxorypina.—This art was 
practised as early as 1701, at Leydon, and then 
fell into disuse again. It was first applied to 
the printing of Bibles. About 1730, Ged, of 
Edinburgh, attempted the same thing, but his 
compositors, thinking—the old error—that it 
would injure their vocation, made so many mis- 
takes on purpose—which of course was fatal, as 
regards a copy of the scriptures—that the un- 
dertaking failed fora time. By the secret aid 
of his son James, however, he did stereotype an 
ediction of Sallust, in 1736. In 1742, stereo- 
typing was practised at Newcastle, but it was 
not until 1780 that it took root in Glasgow, in 
the hands of Tulloch. In France it was revived 
by Heron and the celebrated Didot, at the be- 
ginning of this century. 

Women Composirors.—Women were early 
employed in connection with printing, the nuns 
of a neighbouring convent being set to work as 
compositors by a Dominican friar at Pistoja 
early in the sixteenth century. 

Harz Dressing IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN 
EizaseTuH.—lIn this reign considerable latitude 
in the manner of dressing the hair was allowed, 
and when a dandy went to his barber the latter 
could ask him, ‘“‘ Sir, will you have your worship’s 
hair cut after the Italian manner, and then 
turned with the curling-iron, to make it look 
like a half moon in a mist? or like a Spaniard, 
long at the ears and curled like the two ends of 
an old cast periwig ? or will you be Frencnhified, 
with a love-lock down to your shoulders, where- 
in you may weave your mistress’s favour?’ In 
the same reign tne ladies laid aside the cauls 
and curled, frizzed, and frizzled and crisped 
their hair into a series of wreaths, extending 
from ear to ear, and complicated with as much 
gold wire and jewellery as the wearers could 
afford. 

Caxpinats’ Hats.—A correspondent writes :— 
«I observed, in No. 954 of the Lonpon Reaver, 
a paragraph on Cardinals’ Hats, in which it was 
stated that the reason for their being red was 
unknown ; but I believe, on good authority, that 
it was this: Red is the colour of blood, and 
Innocent intended that, the colour of the Car- 
dinals’ Hats should symbolise their readiness to 
shed their blood for their religion. No doubt 
the marvellous ascendency to which the Romish 
Church had risen at the time, and the very 
feeble opposition offered to it--for the preceding 
Pope Innocent III. had made the Roman See 
supreme over all European nations—greatly 
contributed to this ‘courageous’ profession of 
religious zeal.” 

Extwes THE Miser.—Jack Meggot, who took 
the name of Elwes under the will of Sir Henry 
Elwes, and a half a million of money with the 
name, was forty years old when this good 
fortune came to him. He settled in Suffolk as 
a country gentleman, kept foxhounds and a 
stable of hunters—the first in the kingdom; 
was an independent landlord, and upright 
magistrate, a conscientious and independent 
member of the House of Commons. ‘“ Of man- 
ners so gentle, so attractive, so gentlemanly, and 
so engaging that rudeness could not ruffle them 
nor ingratitude break their observance.” Yet 





this man became afflicted with miserly habits to 
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the extent of a deep-seated disease. He put 
down his kennel, his stable, and expense, luxury, 
comfortof every kind. . A broken window was 
mended with brown paper,a hole in the roof was 
never stopped. To keep himself warm—he 
allowed no fire but in the: kitchen—he paced up 
and down an old green-house; he gleaned the 
corn at harvest time on the ground of his own 
tenants; his morning employment was to pick 
up any bones, chips, or fragments of any kind 
he could find to help the one kitchen fire. He 
was found pulling down a crow’s nest with this 
object, complaining of the cruel extravagance 
and waste of materials of the birds in the con- 
struction of their homes. He gave up sheetsas 
much too expensive for him, and ‘went’ about in 
rags which he would hardly relinquish to go to 
bed. He was always ina panic ‘of fear lest he 
should be. robbed, and would start from his 
sleep crying; “1 will keep:my money, I will. 
Nobody shall rob me of my property.” Hedied 
in 1789, almost of starvation. By his will his 
enormous wealth was much divided, five hundred 
thousand pounds being bequeathed to his natural 
sons, John and William: Hiwes. One of his 
relations, Sir John Henry Elwes, experienced 
some remarkable changes of fortune, losing 
within a few years not-only all his ‘wealth but 
also every chance of retrieving himself from the 
difficulties: surrounding him, and being almost 
incessantly the tenant: ofa debtor's jail. To 
such extremes did his spendthrift:proceedings 
reduce his family that his.eldest son, utterly 
homeless and destitute, was glad’to bind himself 
apprentice to a collier. Subsequently he was 
under boots at the “ Queen’s Head. Inn,” Mor- 
peth; then head-waiter, then station-master at 
Longhirst, and lastly post-master, by the gift of 
Sir George Grey, at Long Horsly, Northumber- 
land. Cnanges these for the son of a baronet! 
Rich or poor, the Elwes family seems to have 
been always dogged by starvation. One hoards, 
another spends, and the result is pretty much 
the same in either: case. 

Oxicin oF Barcbay AND Perkins BREWERY- 
—Dr. Johnstone was one of ‘the four executors 
of Mr. Thrale’s will. His wife and they carried 
on the brewery for some months. ‘“On Mr. 
Thrale’s death,” she says, “I keptthecounting- 
house from nine every morning till five o’clock 
every evening, till June, when God Almighty 
sent usa knot of rich Quakers-who bought the 
whole, and saved me and my co-adjators from 
brewing ourselves into another bankruptcy, 
which hardly could, I think, have been avoided, 
being as we were five in number, Cato, Crutch- 
ley, Johnstone, myself and Mr. Smith, all with 
equal power, yet all incapable of using it with- 
out help from Mr. Perkins, who wished to force 
himself into partnership, though hating the 
whole lot of’ us, ‘save only me.’ Upon my 
promise, however, that if he would find usa 
purchaser, I would present his wife with my 
dwelling-house in the borough, and all its furni- 
ture, he soon brought forward these Quaker 
Barclays, from Pennsylvania. I believe they 
came—her own relations I have heard—and they 
obtained the brewhouse a prodigious bargain.” 
They gave £150,000 for it, scarcely more than 
half its value. So originated the famous firm of 
Barclay and Perkins. 





ABOUT CIGARETTES. 





TurrE is a certain brand of cigarettes re- 
garded as the most saleable.on the market, in 
which enervating drugs.are used to a.frightful 
extent. Millions of these cigarettes are sold 
annually. One housein New York sells on an 
average of five hundred thousand a day, amd the 
profits of the proprietor of the brand are said 
to be over £60,000 a year. Valerian and tincture 
of opium are extensively used in the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes. The tobacco, which is a 
Virginian production and naturally of a pretty 
straw colour, is rendered dark, soggy and greasy 
by the process to which it is subjected. An ex- 
perienced tobacconist can detect the presence 


sweet and pleasant flavour, and havea soothing 
effect, that in a little time obtain a fascinating 
control over the smoker. The more'cigarettes 
he smokes the more he desires.to smoke, just as 
is the case with one whouses opium, The desire 
grows into a passion. ‘The smoker becomes a 
slave to the enervating habit. To the insidious 
effect of the drugs is attributed the very success 
with which this particular brand has'met. Un- 
fortunately that success has caused an army of 
imitators to spring up, every day almost some 
new brand of drugged cigarettes is ‘placed on 
the market. By the use of drugs it is possible 
to make a very inferior tobacco pleasant. Manu- 
facturers, therefore, put these vile things on the 
market at a price that:makes it easy for the 
poorest: to indulge in their killing delights, and 
boys and youths go in swarms for them. What 
is called ** Havana flavouring” has grown to be 
an important article of commerce. ‘ Tousands 
of barrels. of sit are sold everywhere. It is 
extensively used in manufacturing certain 
kinds of cigarettes. It is made from’ the:tonca 
bean, which contains a drag called mellolotis, 
a deadly: poison, seven grains of which will kill 
adog. Imagine the effect which must result 
from puffing that vile stuff into the luags hour 
after hour. ' 

The paper coverings are also‘a fruitful source 
of evil to the cigarette smoker. There are tiree 
sorts of paper in common use, made respectively 
from cotton and linen rags and ‘rice straw. 
There isa fourth kind, which is dipped into a 
solution of tobacco, that has lately:been put on 
the market. Cotton paper is made. chiefly in 
Trieste, Austria, and the linen and:rice paper in 
Paris.. The first Kind is manufactured from 
filthy scrapings of rag pickers. Vile as it is, it 
is bougnt up in great masses by agents 'of the 
manufacturers, who turn it into a dingy" pulp 
and subject it to a bleaching process'to make it 
presentable. The lime and other substances 
used in bleaching have a very harmful 
influence upon the membrane of: the sthroat 
and nose. Cotton paper is'so ¢heap ‘that a 
thousand cigarettes:can be wrapped with itatia 
cost. of a penny. Rice paper is‘not muchused, 
as it is rather more expensive. Itissometimes 
adulterated with linen or cotton to make it 
cheaper. Theaverage smoker cannot distinguish 
between the commonest and the best qualities 
of paper. One who knows sometiing: of the 
trade can, however, perceive the difference at a 
glance. ‘“ Tobacconized” paper is manufactured. 
It.is common paper saturated with ‘tobacco and 
marked in such a way as to imitate the veins 
in the tobacco leaf very neatly.. -At a’ first 
glance it would pass for the genuine article. It 
is used) for making ‘all tobaceo”’. cigarettes 
and to a considerable extent for: wrapping 
the cheapersortof cigars. By immersing the paper 
in water the tobacco can be readily separated 
from it. 

Arsenical preparations, it is: said, are used in 
bleaching most cigarette papers, and oilof creo- 
sote is produced naturally asia: consequence of 
combustion. ‘The latter asia most injurious 
effect. upon the membrane of ‘the throat .and 
upon the lungs, and is said to accelerate the 
development of consumption im anyone predis- 
posed to the disease. Papers used by.a variety 
of manufacturers having been’ burned ‘for ex- 
periment a.pungent stifling odour arose; from 
all of them. One firm claims to have discovered 
a process of denuding cigarette paper of. its 
deleterious effects. Little faith, however, is put 
in its professions, and the paper used by it smeils 
as vilely when ignited as any other. A leading to- 


thousands go on complavently smoking: paper 
covered. cigarettes, notwithstanding thei: well- 
known pernicious ‘effects, said that cigarettes 
wrapped in pure tovacco leaves, while less inju- 
rious, would.be much more expensive, and that, 
besides, people in time grow to prefer: the 
pungent flavour of the burning paper with: the 
tobacco to that of the latter alone. A number 
of tips or holders have been devised with a view 
to overcoming the evil effects of tohacco:in some 
degree by absorbing the nicotine and prevent- 





ing the tobacco from coming intocontact with the 


bacco merchant, speaking of the factthatso many |. 


of valerian by the smell. The drags impart a lips. ‘The result, however, has not. been satis. 


factory. 








FACETIZ. 


—- 


PARALUNE. 
(A poe-tic fragment.) 

[A new moonshade, called a Paralune, has 
been introduced to.preserve ladies’ complexions 
from the alleged injurious effects of moon- 
light.] 

THEN ° looked round for: Sukey and missed 

er; 
But back she came bounding right soon; 

And said, ‘“‘What’s the matter, sweet 

sister?” 
She pointed at once to:the moon; 
To tne silvery sheeny full-moon. 
“Hang .it,, Sukey,” I cried, “you're a 
twister |” 
What's that? To explaim were a boon.” 
She replied, “ Paralune! . Paralune! 
*Tis the moonshade, the mew Patalune.” 


Then she said, “ She’s a danger, is Dian, 
A satellite ladies mistrust, 

To the skin she is terribly tryin’, 
And makes one’s complexion like dust, 
Red, freckled, or dingy as.dust— 

Nay, tanned like the tawny-maned lion.” 
** What nonsense !” cried J, in disgust, 
Sukey sobbed, “ You’re unjust, you're un- 

just! > 
And carry a moonshade I mist!” 


Then I melted, and tried to look pleasant, 
And tempted her out neath the moon, 

Explained the full disc and the crescent, 
Each scoriac rock and lagoon ; 
And her moonshade she dropped very 

s0On ; 

But next morning her nose-was rubescent, 
Her temper was much out of tune ; 
And she wailed, “ Paralune!’’Paralune! 
’Tis the fault of my lost Paralune!”’ 

Punch. 
THE GOOD AUTHOR. 


Misrrrss: ‘ Well, Biddy, how.do, you like 
that book I lent you?” 

Binpr: “Oh, shure it’s a beautiful book, 
mum! It’s sent me-toslape three toimes!” 

* Judy. 
MORE- QUEER QUERIES. 
(By our own queer one.) 

Wovurp it be quite correct to) say that a 
medical man is always’a man of “ patience ?” 

When you have to spell the dead languages, 
would you do so with dead letters ? 

You have, of course, read “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress ;” well, should ‘you~ say, now, that tre 
author, John Bunyan, wasa Corn-ish man? _ 

Come now, what‘do you think is best, to die 
without a willor against it ? 

Isay, you know, look here, don’t you know; 
if twice eleven is twenty-two, how eam twice ten 
be twenty too? 

A party in the carpentering line is seldom a3 
good-looking as his wife. Can ‘this be because 
he is a deal planer? 

Does it necessarily follow that, because a man 
is lantern-jawed, he must therefore ‘be ligit- 
headed ? ‘ 

Would it not te quite correct to describe the 
shearing of poor sheep in cold weather as a ba 
ba-rous deed ? Judy. 

EH! 

Som ladies are really too stay-ed (staid) in 
demeanour, as well as in figure. But perhaps 
this is really better than being given to over 
much flounc-ing, and possessing a predilection 
for too much bustle. What do you think? 
“ Judy: 
JOURNEYS AND JOURNEYERS. 


Wuen “ professionals” take an outing, do they 
as a-rule travel by stage coaches? te 

Is it:the “ correct thing ” for a * wifey-pifey 
to go down to Margate by the “husband's 





boat ? 
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Do “solid” people ever take the Hollow-ay 


m? 
y wide-awake’ people ever take a green 


? 
"Would it look very conspicuous for a remark- 
ably plain person to ride in a hansom cab ? 

Do people who “know their way about” ever 
find themselves:ina trap? 

Are not females allowed to travel by the male 
train? 

Do people who go to Ireland ever go by Bar- 
row? 

And if you have a disagreeable dog to trans- 
port from one part of London to another, should 
you not like a growler? Judy. 

VERY CURIOUS. 

An observant traveller by the Underground 
Railway will often notice many strange matters ; 
one of the most curious things, however, he will 
remark about the trains on that line is that the 
second-class is generally first, Judy. 

Taz man who shut his wife up effectually 


must have had a-patent lock. Judy. 
Morro ror THk Ciry Day Crnsus.—Facilis 
Day Census. Faun. 


A SELL ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 


Jonss: ** Did you see Robinson with’ any- 
one ?” 

Brown: “No; I-saw him by himself.” 

Jonzs: “Buy himself! That man would buy 
anything. What did he go for?” 

Brown: “A B.-and-S.” Fun. 


Err Go Bray.—The long ears of asses give 


them an eerie appearance. Fun. 
Taz Most Knowrne Susvursor THE MxatTRo- 
PoLis.—Kenningrton. Fan. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL AGAIN. 

Mavp: “Oh, papa, dear, now. we have got this 
lovely country place, you really ‘ must’ go infor 
horticulture.” 

Para: “Culchaw?  Culchaw if'you like, my 
dear, because it’s fashionable, but not 
‘haughty ;’ I’m a plain British merchant, and I 
knows my position.” Fun. 


Wuzes THern’s A Witt Turner's a Way.— 
The reason why, Mr./Gladstone’s party work to- 
gether so well is because they ‘‘work with a 
Will.” Fun. 

AN ALE-MENT. 

Ir is said that ‘the Pope has'so strong’a pre- 
sentiment of his approaching death that he’has 
made hiswill.” «A brewer, without this presen- 
timent, make: his (s)will daily: Fun. 


Sticxy.—“ Here I stick,’ as the chap said 
when he found he had no wood 'to light his.fire 
with, Fun. 

A YOUNG CXNIC. 

Ros: “Oh, mine’sa spooning little doll, don’t 
you know, Maude; fond of making love.” 

Maupg: “Get her married at once, Rose ; she 
will never make love any more !” Fun. 

NATURE AND ART. 

Yoururvut Artist (to countryman) : “Might 
I go over there and paint those trees ?” 

Countryman: “Paint ‘the trees,’ maister ! 
Don’t thee think they look very well as they 
are P” ; Fun. 


ROMANCE AND ‘REALITY. 

_ Su was a delicate, fragile little duek of some 
eighteen summers, with dark ~flashing eyes, 
dressed in a wonderfully cut‘ Newmarket ” and 
beautifully trimmed pink dress ; ‘she was sitting 
on the end of Margate Jetty when we first saw 
her. “Lawks, mar!” she exclaimed suddenly, 
““ow slow time do go down ’ere! To think as 
We shall ev to wait arf a hour for that tripe and 
hinions.” Then she toyed gracefully with her 
sapphire necklet. Fun. 


Tue cattle plague has appeared at Corunna, 
but it is hoped that Spain may be spared the 
awful consequences of an outbreak of the malady 
in Cattle-lonia, Moonshine. 


St jnneay or THE Starr (attached to Colonel 
enderson).-+ Policemen. Moonshine. 


Wuarzver may be said for or against the 








hoppers, they cannot deny that they have gone 
to Kent and Sussex with the express purpose of 
picking pockets—of hops, and they com-bine to 
do it. Moonshine. 
Practica, Gzrometry.—Doing the “Swiss 
round,” and then “squaring up.” 
Moonshine. 
Not to sz Founpon rut Rank.—A cabman 
who will “drive you to desperation.” 
Moonshine. 
PAWNBROKERS make bad teetotallers,for they 
can’t keep the pledge for more than a year. 
M ; 


WHEN a bull enters. a china shop its owner 
feels cow’d. Moonshime. 


Tue “ By-Elections” will p prove 
 Sell-Elections.”” nye 
“A Soary /Sieur.”—A rising balloon. , 
Funny Folks. 
A Pray Waren ts Lireny to Byvoun‘* Car- 
caLts.”— The’ * Lights 0’ London.””- 
A “Crooxgp Lecauiry.”—Pecktham Wry. 
‘Panny ‘Folks. 


Tu Sarieret’s InsTRUMENT 
MENT.—T'he**damp”-oon. Funny Folk 

Wuen tee'*Lvsrer” Faneics win! Comz 
In Acarn.—In a lustrum. Funny Polis. 

Trang Marxs.—Horny hands. 


“Bor” Biwerrows.—Those at whith: bribery 
prevails. ‘Fuany: Volks. 


An Extraornpinary Tirrux.—One ‘that is 
never collected. Funpy Folks. 





‘| WLLL REP AY..”” 
AM SBORT STORY. 
(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


it 
—_— 


CHAPTER I. 
Ir is the last might of ithe season iat .one) 
of the most fashionable seaside resorts, and 
the Parade is crowded to animmeomfortable de- 
gree ; the band is playing a well-known operatic 
melody, which seems to have anew voice to-night, 
a reality in its passionate, pleading cry; the 
moon looks down péacefully upon handsome men 
and women, whose faces ever wear the “society 
smile,” however dark the story of their hearts; 
many a merry laugh,, bubbling forth from ruby 
lips, has a ring of despair or madness init that 
the worldly-wise people cannot discern;..many 
a heart is breaking to-night ’neath its burden 
of pain and sorrow, and the world knows it 
not. 
Poor, misguided beings! they think by loud 
laughing and talking to hide from themselves, 





as well as the world,.the horrible, .grinning |}, 


skeleton that looks out at them from the dark 
corners of their chamber, glares maliciously into 
their.faces at ball or opera, or frisks by their 
side as they walk in the crowded city, in.the 
shady country lanes, or by the boundless sea. 
And so to-night hundreds of bright faces are 
sweetly smiling, while by their side walk the 
dreaded monster, jabbering ina language known 
only to themselves, 

But there is one, perhaps weaker than the 
rest, who ‘cannot smile even to conceal the torn 
and bleeding wound deep down in her heart; 
love has died a hard, hard death to-day, andshe 
has buried it away for ever ; but she cannot face 
the world with careless words on her lips, and 
tht newly-made grave ever before her eyes; 
80. sne-has crept silently away from the heartless, 
worldiy crowd, to be alone for awhile with her 
black and terzible despair. 

High up on the cliffs she sits, with her hands 
clasped loosely in her.lap, and her dark, sad 
eyes wander from the-Parade to the sea with a 
restless, passionate yearning inthedusky depths; 





afar off the band is playing the sweet strains of 
** Farewell,” but she only catches its low dying 
wail as it mingles with the moan of the sea; 
and her own broken heart echoes the miserable 
ery. 

**One short day, and love lies bleeding,” she 
murmurs, withasob. ‘Oh, God, itis cruel— 
cruel! Iam so young, and have so long to 
live !” 

And so she sits alone fora weary hour or more, 
while the tall waves break, break far down below 
her, sending up the echo of their roar as they leap 
joyously away from the shore. 

“‘Will-this restless yearning never cease ?” 
she cries, impatiently, while her dark eyes look 
far out over the foaming waves, where a little 
white boat floats idly in the moonlight. How 
very strange it-looks, so far away, yet neither 
going farthernor coming nearer, but just tossing 
upon the crested:-waves as. they rollin, one after 
another. 

It must be fasteméed:there, and thus held in 
its place, while it ever ‘tags at the detaining 
cords, longing to be off on tthe wide, blue sea. 
Oh, if she might only break ‘the ties that bind 
her to her present life! Ifshe mightrun away 
from the dear, .beloved friends, away from 
herself even, amd «find . rest 
in some ee spot where he 
would never find her! /Ifdaer brother—her dear, 
dear Harold—hadmot:been so wild and reckless, 
and fought the dreadful duel tthat ended his 
life! If herfather-hadmot died.and left her to ful- 
fil his life-work apon'her brother’s 
| murderer; if—but thow.dark and still it is! 
The band bas stopped-_playing,.and the Parade 
is almost deserted ; ittis: ing cold, too, and 
she must go back :béfore-az comes out to find 
her. 

“Miss Harley, are:youready to return now ? 
They were anxious,.so I ‘came out to look for 


you. 
The deep, manky voice ‘breaks in so suddenly 
upon her reverie that shestattsrand.clasps her 


white, trembling fingerspovertiker heart, as if to 
pstill ite wild bea 3 “eatiit-is «wo dark, she 
thinks, Jae can keve «seen. the move- 
iment, 


“Will you motitake:myy sara?” he asks, as 


‘}eleertises'from her veest. “You will find it 


‘rather difficult work.toidescend these cliffs with- 
\outiite aid.” 

‘Thank you,” she answers ; but she walks on 
by hisside, keeping as far from him as it is 
possible to do in a very rocky and narrow 

ath. 

: As they go on in silence she steals a glance up 
into his face and wonders at the compressed lips 
and the expression of pain in his eyes; then, 
fearing he may notice her close scrutiny, she 
drops her eyes; and-ber thoughts wander baci 
to this happy summer! that is!past; she is going 
home to-morrow:to a mew and ‘strange life in 
whieh H& will: not be she must banish him from 
her thoughts for ever;.and take up this heavy 
cross with a cheerful - face, findimg what hap- 
piness she canin making home brightand pleasant 
for, Aunt, Alice and guardy. 

‘Ab, well! pernaps it is better so—that these 
few happy montns:should end suddenly ; better 
than, to nave married him and)then found out 
Ahe-horrible truth—that her iusband was her 
own brother’s murderer; ah, that would have 
killed her, indeed! Still, itisvery hard to think 
of the; weary years to come, years through which 
she must journey without his kindly care and 
love. 

The dark, dreamy eyes look. out over the sea, 
out at the little white boat still floating there, 
and she wonders vaguely if anyone everdied of 
a broken heart, 

“ Miss Harley,” says.the voice beside her, 
passionate and eager now in its intense pain, 
“you may think it impudent and preposterous 
on my part, but I think that I have a right to 
some explanation for your strange conduct to- 
day ; you must have seen how dearly I love you ; 
I have shown it in each word I spoke, every 
look I gave you, for I had no desire to conceal 
it ; and‘I’thought that my love was returned in 
some degree ; tell me, what is it that has changed 





. . + . 2 
you so much in one short night?” 
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[HEART-acHE. ] 


For a moment a great longing comes over her 
to tell him how devotedly she loves him, and 
that she will forgive that horrible crime he 
committed nine years ago; but suddenly there 
rises up before her the picture of her father’s 
dying face, and she hears his feeble voice again 
as she heard it seven years ago. 

“Lerie, my little girl, if you ever in your 
travels through life cross the path of Arthur 
Trevalien, be your brother’s avenger and 
blight his life as he has blighted yours. 
Valerie, I am dying, but I will not rest in my 
grave unless you promise me this.” 

And she had readily promised, for she hated 
as deeply as her father the man who had made 
her childhood all dark and cheerless. 

Ah! she little thought what pain and misery 
that promise would bring her in the future. 
She might have spared herself, however, had 
she only known before yesterday that Arthur 
Trevalien and Lord Lelende were the same per- 
son; but it is fate—fate, and somehow she feels 
that nothing could have averted it. 

“Miss Harley, are you not even going to 
answer me ?”’ he asks, in a grieved tone. 

She raises her flashing, dark eyes to his face, 
and for a moment absolute hatred is written 
upon every delicate feature; for she is talking 
to her brother’s murderer, and not the man she 
loves. 

“Yes, my lord, I will answer you, although I 
cannot see your right; my lord, I learned last 





night from a stranger’s lips the secret of your 
life. I have known the secret for years, but 
never thought that you were Arthur Trevalien. 
Do you think that with this knowledge I could 
ever be your wife ?” 

**Then you know all that I would have told 
you, andI am spared the painful task,” he says, 
quietly. 

“What! would you dare to repeat the shame- 
ful story to me, and then expect anything but 
hatred and scorn P” 

“There is no need of having a scene,” he an- 
swers, bitterly. ‘‘I cannot understand your 
vehemence. Can you, who would not harm a 
fly, who would almost forgive the criminal at 
the bar, dash the cup of happiness from my lips 
and condemn me to a living death for sucha 
thing? No, I cannot understand.” 

** Perhaps you, who have known so.much sin, 
may think it trivial; but I could never,” is the 
bitter, reproachful answer. 

She is looking at him as she speaks, but soon 
drops hereyes again. She cannot just yet brave 
that pained expression on the handsome face. 
She has a woman’s tender heart, and loves so 
dearly the man upon whom she inflicts this 
pain. 

For awhile they walk on in silence, and it is 
the gentleman who speaks at last. 

“It was hardly a sin,” he says, in a hopeless 
voice. ‘I was young and thoughtless, and acted 
upon the impulse of the moment. Poor crea- 
ture! I intended todo no harm. But let the 





dead past bury ite dead, and we will return to 
the present. I ought not to have hoped {or 
success, for you are far too good for me; yet [ 
did hope, and came out here to-night to tell yon 
the whole story. I had expected some merey, 
however, if not love.” 

“TI cannot see how you could expeet either, 
after you had told me. Nothing remains jp 
my heart for you but hatred and scorn,” she 
answers, below her breath. 

“Well, it is over now—my beautiful summer 
dream,” he says, sadly, scarcely heeding her hst 
heartless remark. ‘For these few months [ 
have lived as in a dream, with but one face ever 
before me. I have lived on a hope—an un- 
founded yet dear hope—that some day I might 
eall you mine. I must learn to give you up 
now, to think no more of you, and live—God 
knows for what! Perhaps some day—but here 
you are at the house, and I will detain you no 
longer; good bye, Valerie, oh! my child, good 
bye for a long time! May you never know tie 
pain of such a parting as this is to me.” 

She does not dare to raise her eyes just yet, 
so she merely whispers : 

“Good bye, my lord.” 

Taking in his own the little hand she hasex. 
tended, he looks down wistfully into her face, 
trying to read the downcast eyes. 

« Then there is no hope for me ?” he cries, at 
last, with such a ring of despair in his voice that 
she longs to tell him of her deep and passionate 
love. 

But no! She is quite strong and deter. 
mined now, and will do what is right at any cost 
to herself. 

Ah, Valerie, you forget that there is One who 
will always punish the criminal, either in this 
world or the next; why do you try with your 
poor strength to do His work? No, she has not 
forgotten that Master, but she is defying Hin, 
and will continue to do so to the bitter end; s0 
she answers, quite coldly : 

“* No, there is no hope whatever.” 

‘God help me, then! He alone knows what 
is to become of me! One thing is certain—I 
shall trouble you no more; never again will I 
pain you and humiliate myself by parading my 
love before you ; but, oh, Valerie child, you have 
acted very cruelly, and some time, when it is too 
late, perhaps, you will see. Valerie,” and his 
voice grows suddenly very low and tender, 
** when you are sad and lonely at home, and 
great longing fills your heart and looks out of 
your eyes; remember that I would have saved 
you from that loneliness, perhaps even satisfied 
that longing, and you would not let me; still— 
but why should I hope? No, it is far better for 
this to be the last time we ever meet; after tiis 
farewell I shall trouble you never again, my 
child, never again.” oA 

Pressing to his lips the little, cold hand which 
he still holds, he turns abruptly away and is soon 
lost in the deepening gloom. Long she stands 
on the steps where he has left her, with ner 
hands clasped tightly before her,and her lustrous 
eyes searching the darkness into which he has 
disappeared. 

« Love, love, think kindly of me!” she mur- 
murs, softly; then, raising those wondrous eyes 
to heaven, she whispers the prayers so many 
have whispered before in their agony: “Father 
of the orphan, look pityingly down upon Thy 
suffering child and show her the right way. 

“Why, pet, what are you doing?” cries Mr. 
Seaton, who has just come out to look for bis 
ward. : 

“ Star-gazing, guardy,” she answers, with a 
faint smile, turning wearily toward hin. ; 

“ Are you tired, little Lerie ?” he asks, tenderly 
kissing the white, upturned face. d 

*« So tired, guardy, and cold too,” she murmurs, 
softly. = 

« Perhaps some tea would do you good.” 

“No, thank you, I would rather go right up 
to my room and rest.” Satake 

“As you wish, little pet; good night. 

Good night,” she murmurs, turning away; 
but half way to the staircase she runs back, and 
throwing two impetuous arms around the old 
gentleman’s neck, kisses him as she never has 
before—kisses him because her heart is breaking, 
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and she must feel that someone loves her, else 
she will go mad—mad ! 


re 


CHAPTER II. 


Tares weeks later, as Mr. and Mrs. Seaton 
and Valerie are seated around their cozy break- 
fast-table at Seaton Grange, Mr. Seaton breaks 
the silence of their pleasant meal by saying: 

“Alice, Lord Lelende has gone abroad for 
an indefinite lengthof time ; strange what should 
start him off again so soon! I had become quite 
attached to him, and hoped he would find a 
little wife not far off, and settle down toa quiet 
life.” 

He looks toward Valerie as he speaks, but her 
eyes are bent on her plate, as though the subject 
was of no interest to her. 

“Well,” her guardian says, as he takes up 
the “Times,” “I thought I had long ago read 
his desire in his eyes; but I suppose I was 
mistaken.” 

As soon as it is prudent Valerie escapes from 
the room, and taking her garden-hat from the 
hall table she goes out upon the lawn and hurries 
down the broad avenue.until she reaches a little, 
vine-covered arbour; sinking into the rustic 
seat she covers her face with her hands, moan- 
ing out her grief. 

“Gone, gone, and I have no power to call him 
back! Oh, if I only might have known about 
him before I learned to love him so wildly, so 
passionately! But why should I think of him 
at all? He is my worst enemy, and I must 
learn to hate as passionately as I have loved 
him.” 

For awhile she sits with her hands clasped 
idly in her lap and a sad, yearning look in her 
beautiful eyes. 

Oh, bitter, bitter is the cup 
That hath love and yet hath not! 

These words keep ringing in her ears, nearly 
crazing her with their sad meaning. Presently, 
in the midst of the stillness, she hears footsteps 
approaching. Ina moment she knows that the 
intruders are her guardian and Mr. Lumiarc, 
the clergyman. Fearing they may see her and 
wishing to attract no notice in her present state 
of mind, she shrinks back as far as possible 
among the leaves and flowers. As they draw 
nearer she hears Mr. Seaton say: 

“ Who was he before his uncle’s death ?” 

“ Arthur Trevalien,” answers the pastor. 

“ And the present earl?” 

What are they saying? The present earl! 
She feels as though she were whirling round and 
round, and she thinks she is going to faint, but 
she must hear the rest and know what she has 
done, so she clutches at the side of the arbour 
and strains every nerve to hear the pastor’s 
reply. 

It comes presently, and she feels that what he 
says is but too true, and she has blighted her 
life with her own hand. 

“The present earl is a cousin of the other, and 
bears the same name that belonged to that 
notorious rascal; the deceased killed a brother 
of your ward’s, I suppose you know? No? 
well, he did. He lived a very miserable, wicked 
life, and I think the manner of his death was 
retribution for his many dreadful crimes. He 
was shot by one of his comrades soon after he 
came into his property, and before he had time 
to reach England; thus he was stricken down 
almost at the moment of his triumph. His 
Successor, however, is all that he failed to be— 
noble, manly, generous—so entirely his opposite 
that the one’s sinfulness and the other’s nobility 
stand out in the records of the Lelendes with 
Painful distinctness.” 

The subject is changed, and soon the voices 
and footsteps die away in the distance. The 
autumn breeze gently stirs the pale, faded roses 
clambering in sickly clusters over the arbour, 

ne little birds twitter and chirp in the golden 
and russet-hued boughs overhead, the sun slips 
in behind a great black cloud, and the deep, 
gloomy shadows in the arbour fall upon Valerie's 


—<— face and settle in the sombre 





In all her after life she remembers this hour 
of supreme agony, when she knows that with her 
own hand she has wrought her ruin. Slowly 
and distinctly she repeats the pastor’s words, and 
the sound of her voice falls clear and strange 
from her cold, bloodless lips. 

For a long, long while she sits in this dazed 
sort of manner, and slowly it dawns upon her 
what this future life holds in store for her; and 
then she thinks of that sad little verse of Whit- 
tier’s : 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these, ‘It might have been.” 
And tears well up in the dark eyes—tears of 
remorse and anguish and heart-ache. 

‘And he loved me then,” she whispers, wist- 
fully; “yes, he loved me; but heis gone now, 
and he will never come back to me again. He 
said, ‘ After this farewell I shall trouble you 
never again, my child, never again,’ and he 
meant it.” 

Those last words of his are constantly ringing 
in-her ears, tolling out, clearly and distinctly, 
the death-knell of her love. Oh, this bitter 
despair is more than she can bear! She does 
not feel faint or ill, but, oh! somad and wild. 
She drops her head into her hands and tries to 
think, to collect her scattered thoughts. 

Has he forgotten her? she wonders, vaguely. 
It isnot at all likely; he remembers her, but 
only to hate and despise the vain girl who sent 
him away without one kind word. 

She sits a while longer in the little rose- 
covered arbour, thinking of the happy days now 
gone for ever. The great clock in the hall at 
the Grange strikes twelve, the sound reaches 
Valerie in her remote corner; she starts up in 
dismay and hurries toward the house ; and so her 
new life is fairly begun. 

With a weary sigh for the bright, pleasant 
past, and one shuddering look into the blank, 
lonely future, she takes up her burden with a 
determined look in the dark eyes, and a wan, 
sickly smile upon her white, set face. 


CHAPTER III. 


A year has passed slowly by and Valerie 
Harley has learned that grand lesson to live for 
others; she seldom thinks of herself now, but 
he® care is all for Aunt Alice or guardy or her 
poor people ; she has not found the great happi- 
ness which she wilfully forfeited a year ago; 
but her quiet, self-sacrificing life has brought 
her peace, and she is satisfied. 

Thus it is with a light heart that one bright 
September afternoon she takes her little basket 
of dainties and wends her way to Widow Lioyd’s 
cottage on the hill. 

Itis a beautiful day, and she takes a cool and 
shady path through the meadows and fields; 
the trees are laden with gorgeously-tinted leaves, 
and a breeze, warm as July, gently stirs the 
boughs, sometimes sending down their burden 
in a shower all red and golden and russet. 

It is very pleasant to be out in the sunshine 
among the squirrels and birds and autumn 
flowers, and Valerie is almost sorry when she 
reaches the top of the hill and the cottage 
stands before ner; nevertheless, she trips up 
the narrow pathway and noiselessly lifts the 
latch. 


But what is it that blanches her cheeks and 
lips and makes her eyes grow large and 
startled ? 

There, seated by the sick woman, and reading 
to her from the Bible, is Lord Lelende! For a 
moment she is too much surprised to even think, 
and before she has entirely regained her compo- 
sure she hears him say: 

“Shall I pray ?” 

And a moment after the whispered “‘ Yes” he 
is praying as Valerie has never heard anyone 
pray before. With her old impetuosity she 
clasps her hands together and raises her shining 
eyes to Heaven; it is a short but impressive 
prayer, and when it is finished she drops both 
eyes and hands and says, slowly and dis- 
tinctly : 





«Amen !” 

Quickly both occupants of the little room 
turn their puzzled gaze to the door, and see 
Valerie for the first time, looking very lovely 
and lovable in her jaunty little dress and hat of 
black velvet. One, at least, thinks that clear, 
star-like face the fairest he has seen in all his 
travels. 

With a bright smile for Mrs. Lloyd, a low bow 
to the earl and a quick, inquiring look up into 
his face, she steps lightly into the cottage and 
sets her basket down. 

« Ah!” he thinks, with a bitter smile, “she 
does not even hate me now, but plainly shows 
her utter indifference; she has not forgotten 
that foolish act of mine; she called it a sin, and 
perhaps it was, in her pure sight, yet I cannot 
see how. Well, my last hope is dead now, and 
the sooner I get away again the better.” 

“Oh!” thinks poor Valerie, after that one 
searching glance. ‘He does not love me now, 
I knew it—I knewit. Yet it is very hard to 
bear when I come face to face with the truth; 
but I must tell him of my mistake, and he will 
surely forgive me.” 

Valerie moves about the little cottage as easily 
and gracefully as though she were in her own 
elegant home. She is quite unconscious that 
Lord Lelende is watching her every movement 
with admiring, loving eyes, else she might be 
tempted to rather doubt the truth of her first 
surmise. 

At last everything that Valerie can do is done 
and she is ready to go home. Lord Lelende is 
standing by the little window looking out upon 
the bright landscape with gloomy eyes and 
thinking some very bitter thoughts the while. 
She comes softly up to him and, laying her 
hand nervously upon the window-sill, looks into 
his face with troubled eyes. 

** My lord,” she says, very slowly, so as not 
to betray too much eagerness, * will you come 
home with me to dinner? Guardy will like so 
much to see you.” 

He hesitates a moment, gnawing the while at 
the ends of his moustache. Fearing he may 
refuse, and she thus lose this golden opportunity 
to win his pardon, she places her little hand im- 
pulsively upon his arm and says, earnestly, 
eagerly, this time: 

«Lord Lelende, please come with me; I have 
something to tell you, and have waited a whole 
year for this chance.” 

Instantly he turns to see what her last words 
mean, but she turns sadly away and gazes far 
out over the blue-capped hills, and he cannot 
read the deep love in her wondrous orbs. 

«Yes, I may as well go with you, for I should 
like to see Mr. Seaton. I start for London 
to-morrow, and from there I go abroad again, 
and it will be years before I come back, pernaps 
never.” 

“Going abroad again!” she cries, her heart 
beating with a nameless, sickening dread, and a 
strange, choking feeling at her throat. 

“Yes,” he answers, carelessly. ‘I do not 
know why I came back at all, unless——” 

He does not finish the sentence, for as he looks 
down to read her face she turns suddenly away, 
as though she would rather not hear the rest. 

“Ah!?’ he thinks, bitterly, as they walk 
down the hill side together, ‘‘why did I come 
home and expose the old wound to such cruel 
treatment? I never will again—never!”’ 

After walking on in silence for some time he 
asks the question that has been trembling on 
his lips ever since they started. 

“Miss Harley, you had something to tell 
me P” 

“Yes,” Valerie answers, slowly, clasping her 
hands tightly before her; “ it is about that last 
night we were together.” 

“If it is anything that pains you do not tell 
me,” he says, kindly, noticing the effort with 
which she speaks. 

“Oh! I must, I must!” she cries, elenching 
her hands so tightly togetherthat the nails dent 
the soft, white flesh, and raising her beautiful 
eyes to his with an expression of intense paim in 
their dusky depths. 

Then, after a moment’s pause, she begins in 
her clear, sweet voice and tells him the story of 
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her life, and when she speaks of the man whose 
terrible crimes sent mother and father and 
dearly-loved brother to an early grave and left 
her an almost penniless orphan an innocent 
horror creeps into her eyes, and he can well un- 
derstand why she repulsed him so vehemently 
that night a year ago. 

** And you believed me capable of committing 
such a crime ?” he asks, in a low, pained ‘voice. 

“ No,” she answers; “I could; not believe it, 
though I felt it was my-duty to shun you.” 

** Valerie, child,” he cries, with the old ten- 
derness in his voice, “is this.the truth ?” 

“Yes,” she answers, turning her truthful eyes 
to him for a moment. “Oh! will you forgive 
the great wrong I did you then ?” 

Taking her sweet.face between his hands he 
looks earnestly down into it-with his handsome 
eyes, searching every feature for some trace of 
love. 

‘* Valerie, had that anything to .do with your 
answer that night?” 

She does not answer, but her eyes drop under 
thatsteadfast gazeand a warmblush overspreads 
her face. 

“Oh! Valerie, Valerie! Do-not.-keep happi- 
ness from me if it is mine, for I-have. suffered. 
Tell me, would you have answered differently 
had it not been for that misunderstanding ?”’ 

With one wild, frightened. ‘look .up into his 
face, sne answers, below her breath : 

“sens 

“Oh, my darling, this is true love! 
so with your own dear lips.” 

“ Yes, Arthur,” she answers, “it is true Jove, 
and always was; even when I thought you 
were that wicked man, and tried so hard to 
hate you for my brother’s sake, I . failed 
utterly.” 

“On, Valerie, this happiness of mine is 
worth living and suffering for,” he eries, press- 
ing kiss after kiss upon the sweet mouth. 
“But why did you keep me a whole year in 
such misery ?” 

“ Pray, sir,” she asks, with the old mischiev- 
ous laugh in her eyes, “how was I to know 
whether you were at the North or the South 
Pole? Besides,” and her voice grows low and 
wistful, “I thought you must -have eeased to 
love me when I treated you so.shamefully.” 

“ As if I evercoulddo aught but love you more 
and more!” he answers, a contented smile. part- 
ing his lips. 

“My lord,” Valerie asks, presently, with a 
laugh, ‘‘ when are you going abroad ?” 

“When I take my wife with me,’ Arthur 
answers, coolly. 

“Oh!” she answers, with a gasp. 

She is not quite prepared for that answer, and 
it makes ner dumb for the rest of the walk home ; 
but they are both so infinitely happy that words 
would be a mockery. 

Mr. Seaton, writing in his study, hears. Vale- 
rie’s merry voice mingling with deeper tones 
that he recognises in a mimute; he hurries out 
into the hall to welcome his friend, and meets 
them coming in at the door. 

**Lelende, I am really glad to see you,” he 
cries, vigorously shaking the earl’s hand. 

“Thank you, Seaton; I am always sure of 
one hearty welcome, no matter what my mis- 
deeds.” 

‘Yes, always,” he answers, heartily. ‘ But 
first I want to know how long you intend to re- 
main home: off again to-morrow, I suppose ?” 

* Well,” answers the earl, with a peculiar, 
satisfied smile upon his face, “when I came 
down from London this morning I intended to 
return to-morrow ;I have changed my mind, 
however, and will wait until my wife can accom- 
pany me,” 

“Your wife !” exclaims Mr. Seaton, in aston- 
ishment. ‘ Where is she, my. lord ?” 

“ Here,” answers the earl, laying bis hand 
affectionately upon Valerie’s head. “What do 
you think of my choice ?” 

The expression of pain in the old gentleman’s 
face changes to one of pleasure as he an- 

Swers: 

“ Lelende, I think you might have searched 
jar world over and not found another such 
wife.” 


Tell me 





** Now, guardy,” Valerie laughingly says, asshe 
runs away to dress for dinner, “you need not 
say such horrid things.of. me, for Arthur will not 


‘believe one word.” 


Both gentlemen watch her as,she, disappears 
up the broad staircase; one:with sad. regret at 
having so soon to part.with his little pet, ;the 
other with pride and joy at having won ‘sucha 
sweet flower for his:own. ' As the sound of. foot- 
steps die away, and they hear.a door at the end 
of the passage shut, they turn together and.enter 
the drawing-room to wait for the ladies and 
dinner. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Iris upon a cold, brightafternoon, the thirty- 
first.of December, that Valerie Harley and 
Arthur Trevalien are married. A few favoured. 
friends have gathered at the little church ‘to 
offer their congratulations. 

Itis a solemn but: not a long’ceremony, ‘and 
when it is over Lord Lelende stoops ‘and kisses 
the sweet, wistful face turned to him’; then he 
leads his beautiful bride-down the aisle and out 
to where the Castle carriage is waiting for them. 
Mr. Seaton opens the door, kisses“ Valerie’s 
tearful face, and sees’ that itis happy for all its 
sadness. Lord Lelende steps in atter Valerie, 
closes the door, and presently they are whirling, 
away. towards Lelende Castle, far) out of the 
reach of the shower of oldshoes that are hurled 


-after them. 


As the last familiar'face is hidden ‘from 
view by a turn inthe road, the pale, beautiful 
bride realises for the first time that Valerie Har- 
ley is dead and buried for-ever with the old life 
and far before stretehes the golden future—ail 
her own; but Valerie Trevalien looks upinto her 
husband’s face, with a ismile infinitely more 
happy and beautiful than any that has ever 
before rested upon her sweet lips. 

“ Arthur,” she whispers, creeping closer to 
him, and. placing her little hand in his own, 
**is there any unsatisfied longing looking out of 
my eyes to-day ?” 

Gently he takes her sweet face between his 
hands and gazes long and lovingly into her 
dark eyes, reading there something of her great 
love. He smiles contentedly as he Kisses the 
ruby mouth, but he only whispers : 

“ My little love—my -wife !” ‘ 

It is‘a long drive to the Castle, and the red, 
wintry sun is slowly sinking behind the moun- 
tains as they reach the gates and are driven up 
the broad avenue. 

“Welcome home, my darling!” cries Lord 
Lelende, helping her out of the carriage as they 
stop before the Castle. ‘The house holds many 
tempting things, among them—dinnér; but 
before we go in let us watch this glorious sun- 
set. Is it not beautiful, my love? Let us take 
it as an omen of the bright and pleasant 
future.” 

And so they stand for a moment upon the 
broad steps and watch the red sun sink—sink 
to his rest behind the distant ‘hills; as the 
last faint trace of pink disappears, leaving the 
sky a dull grey, they'turn and go in out 6f the 
cold ‘twilignt, feeling that the sun will rise 
again upon a newer and happier life on ‘the 
morrow—a life in which there shall be no 
strife nor contention, but all love, pure and un- 
alloyed. 


It is after dinner and the long, handsomely- 
furnished drawing-room is only lighted by the 
warm, red glow of the grate fire. Valerie is 
half buried in a large crimson satin chair, which 
contrasts charmingly with her darkeface.. ‘Her 
husband is standing with one hand) resting 
carelessly on the mantel, looking down at. his 
wife. 

Often has he dreamed of her in. the dark, 
lonely hours of night, sitting just there with the 
firelight flickering upon her lovely face.and the 
lovelight in. her eyes. She-sits now/in her low 
chair directly before the fire, her hands clasped 
loosely in her lap, her dusky eyes raised dreamily 
to his face, andas he gazes on her Arthur Treva- 


lien feels the full strength; of his love, ang 
realises for the first time perhaps what @ dreary 
void life would have been without her, 

* Darling little wife!’ he murmurs, 
‘© All mine for ever !” 

She does not answer, but taking in her own 
the hand which hangs idly by his side, she rubs 
her soft cheek against it. The caress seems to 
}awaken unpleasant memories, for a cloud passes 
over his face. . Sinking down upon the rng at 
her feet he lays his head in her lap and looks up 
beseechingly, humbly it might almost seen, 


softly, 


|| with a world of love and tenderness in his:blue 


eyes. 

“What is it, Arthur? you lookoalmost m. 
happy,” she whispers, gently smoothing back 
the rings of auburn hair. 

«Valerie; I have ‘something ‘to tell you to. 
night that ought to have been told long ago, but 
I did not think of it until this momentyand even 
if I had I fear I should have said nothing about 
Lit-until after our marriage, lest you onee more 
banished me from'my Eden.” 

“Nothing could make any difference now 
that I know you did not commit: that crime; | 
do not believe that-it: is anything very wicked.” 

* No,” he answers, gazing dreamily: into the 
fire, “‘it was rather a foolish than a sinful 
act.’ 

** Won't you tell me about:it, dear?” 

And lying there with his headin her lap he 
confessed the story of his: one: act of folly--a 
premature engagement wita girl whom he met 
abroad years before, but whose unreasoning 
love soon weatied him. 

He was trueto:her, however, through all, and 
made her his wife; but she, pained by his cold- 
ness, sank into a slow decline, and then died. 

“Had I been kinder,” he concluded, “she 
might have lingered on for years; but my 
haughty coldness was more then she could bear. 
She sleeps now.in the Abbey. vault, a costly 
monument at‘her head, and only her name, age, 
and the date of her death engraved upon it ;sne 
requested to have nothing more and I have fuily 
carried out her wishes. That is the story ; and 
I should have told it to .you that night we 
parted had you not said that you already 
knew. Was ita very great sin to marry her, 
knowing as I did that I could, never love her? 
Speak, Valerie, and tell me that you freely for- 
give me!” 

Her husband is kneeling before her now, show- 
ering passionate kisses upon, her . little hands, 
and looking beseechingly up into-her face with 
his handsome blue eyes. 

** Oh, my darling,” she answers,. with a sob, 
“do not kneel tome! Lhavenothing to forgive 
—nothing. You committed-no sin but dida 
noble act, and tried your best to make her happy. 
Hark—there are the New Year's bells; we will 
go out and listen to the chiwe;.let the past die 
naturally and with the old year, and be buried 
away forever.” 

And so they go out-upon the balcony, and 
standing side by side in the frosty midnigat air, 
they welcome in the New Year.and quietly 
bury away for ever the sad. memories of the 


Pee The chimes have ceased, and you willeatch 
cold out here in the night air; but before we go 
in,” and his voice grows suddenly low and timid, 
** will you kiss: me just once of your own accom, 
my darling, my little wife ?” 

Before he has. quite finished speaking two 
impetwous arms are around his neck, and two 
sweet lips press his brow, onee, twice, three 
times; and.as he folds her. closer-and closer to 
him a quiet content fills their hearts ; they know 
that.in the future there will be dark clouds t 
cast shadows upon their pathway ; but they feel 
sure that it will never be quite might, for the 
sun oftheir love will pierce the blackest and 
thickest cloud and let inita golden rays of hope 
and faith ; and then, when the day is done, it 
will sink to rest in. the west with a glorious sun- 
set,and rise upon the Judgment Day in Heaved 
with a clearer and purer light than-ever. 

And so we lose them in the great gulf of 
Eternity; but if in another world we ever 
meet them again, I think we shall see two very 





happy faces. 
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GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





Wise sayings often fall-to the ground, but a’ 
kind word is never thrown away. 

No man is born wise; but wisdomand virtue 
require a tutor; though we can easily learn to! 
be vicious without a master. 

Tuy who presume most in prosperity are 
soonest subject to despair-in adversity. 

Sprak of people’s virtues, conceal their infir- 
mities; if you can say no good, speak no ill of 


them. 

Jupex thyself with a judgment. of sincerity, 
and thou wilt judge others. with a judgment. of 
sharity. 

Tue praises of others may be of use, in 
teaching us not what we'are, but what we ought 
to be. 

Ha>pingss may grow at our fireside, but it.is 
not to be picked up in our neighbour’s gar- 
den. 

He who says there is no such thing as:an 
honest man you may be sure is himselfa knave. 

Tue firefly only shines when onthe wing. ‘So 
it is with the mind; when once we rest we 
darken. 

DzspisE nothing because it is weak. The fly 
and locust have.done more hurt than ever the 
bears and lions did. 

PERFECT peace is not possible, -even in the 
deepest retirement. A wolf willcreep into'the 
most pastoral life. 





STATISTICS. 





Corn Exports AND Imports.—The followmg 
estimate of the export trade in corn throughout! 
the world during the next twelve months has 
been issued at Vienna on Official authority :— 
The quantity which America will be able to ex-| 
port is estimated at 35,000,000 -hectolitres;; 
Rassia, 20,000,000 ;Austria~-Hungary;15,000,000 ; 
Chili, La Plata, India, and Egypt, 7,000;000 ;' 
Australia, 5,000,000 ; and Turkey and the Dan- 
ubian States, 5,000,000. The total amount of 
corn available for export will therefore -be 
87,000,000 hectolitres. The quantities which! 
the importing countries will require ane. esti- 
mated thus :—Kngland, 40,000,000 hectolitres ;| 
France, 18,000,000; Germany, 12,000,000 ; Italy, 
4,000,000 ; Switzerland, 4,000,000; Bélgium, 
3,000,000 ; and Spain and Holland, each 
1,000,000. The total imports required willl 
therefore amount to 83,000,000 hectolitres. 

Tue Postan Business or THE WortD.—A 
German paper has been compiling the statistics 
of the world’s correspondence ;by post:and by 
telegraph. The latest returns which approached 
completeness were for the year 1877, in which 
more than 4,000,000,000 letters were sent, which 
gives an average of 11,000,000 a day, or 127 a, 
second. Europe contributed 8,036,000,000 letters 
to this great mass of correspondence ; America, 
about 760,000,000 ; Asia, 150,000,000; Africa, 
25,000,000 ; and Australia, 50,000,000. Assuming 
that the population of the globe was between 
1,300,000,000 and 1,400,000;000, this would give 
anaverage of 3 letters per head for the entire 
human race. There were in the same year 
88,000 telegraph stations, and the number of 
Messages may be set down for the year at be- 
tween 110,000,000 and 111,000,000, being an 
average of more than 305,000 messages per day, 
12,671 per hour, and nearly 212 per minute. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


CavLirLowER wita Sauce.—One head of 
cauliflower, one cup of drawn butter, and juice 
of a lemon. ‘Tie the-eauliflower in-a net, and 
boil in hot, salted water from thirty-five to fifty 
minutes, in proportion to its.size;, take up, undo 


‘the world. 


pour over it a cup of rich, drawn butter, with 
the juice of a lemon stirred in. 
Lremonapz.—To six lemons allow three-quar- 


ing water; rub the lemons with ‘some of the 
sugar, peel them very thin, strain the juice, put 
it with the lemon-peel and-sugar into a jug, and 
pour over it one’ pint-of boiling water; cover the 
jug well with a cloth'to keep in the steam, and 
etitcool. This must be strained and diluted 
with cold water, to make three pints. 

Prom Marmacape: Choose plums that are 
folly ripe. Scald thém ‘till the skins peel off, 
and take out the stones. Allow.a pound.and a 
half of sugar'to a pound of fruit; let them lie 
in the sugar afew’ hours, then boil toa smooth 
mass. : 





A LOCK OF SHINING HAIR. 


A stmpte lock of shining hair— 

A treasure lands nor, gold could buy— 
The owner had a brow so fair, 

And cloudless, ever-changeful eye. 


How vividly returns to me 

The summer day when, side by side, 
I slyly cut the tress' which she 

Had many,’ many times denied. 


How green the meadows were.that day, 
The. flowers looked their prettiest, too ; 
The birds ne’er sang so sweet a lay, ‘ 
Nor e’er- were skies so fair and biue. 


We sat upon.a. rustic seat 
Beneath the spreading chestnut’s shade ; 
Close ran a brook with murmurs sweet, 
Where lights between the shadows played. 


I see her look of:;mild: surprise, 

And frown she thought to make severe ; 
She pouted—then with roguish eyes, 

She bound the bit.of raven hair. 


The years have marked her brow with care, 
And in her locks are-threads.of grey ; 
The dimpled cheeks are not.so fair 
As on’that dreamy summer day: 


But cloudless smile and laughing; eyes, 
And ev’ry charm to memory, 

Are fresh as when the summer skies 
Were bending o’er the chestnut tree. 


Could I recall the checkered years, 
And press that gentle hand again, 
The world, with all its gilded cares 
And tempting shrines, might lure in vain. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tur Americans have, .it seems, the right. to 
claim the ownership of the largest pyramid in 
The pyramid of Pueblo, in Mexico, 
is larger than the great pyramid of Cheops. 
The latter covers only 14,.acres, while the Mexi- 
ean one-covers 44 acres, and was originally 6@0 
feet high. It is made of sun-dried brick, and is 
supposed to have been ‘built 7,000 years ago. 

Twruve. Royal bucks have been forwarded 
from the Great Park, Windsor, to the “City 
Remembrancer’s Office, being the customary 
presents, of venison from her Majesty to the 
Chief Magistrate, Sheriffs, and -high officers’ of 
the Corporation. They were distributed as 


‘| follows:—The Lord Mayor, four; the Sheriffs, 
three; the . Recorder, vone;:the \Chamberlain, 


one; the Town Clerk, one; the Common Ser- 
jeant, one; the Remembrancer, one. 

A cuRious experiment, it is stated, is being 
tried in several corps of the Russian Army. 
This consists in..the.imtroduction. of dogs.in lieu 
of men as sentries. For this duty:the wolf dog 
of the Ural:Mountains is'found most suitable, as 





the net, lay ina deep dish, blossom upward, and 


this animal -will growl at the presence of an 


ters of a poundof lump-sugar anda pintof boil-' 


intruder, instead of barking outright, and thus 
inciting all the dogs in camp to do likewise. 

_ Among the minor achievements of electricity 
is its application for purposes of ignition in lieu 
ofthe lucifer match. The contrivance is, 
of course, portable, handy, and cheap, that 
must be understood as a matter of course. 

ENTERPRISING American advertisers will have 
to look to their laurels. A Russian Fire Insur- 
ance Company, quite recently established at St. 
Petersburg, has made an engagement with a 
popular Russian author for a sensational novel, 
which is to be published to the number of 
50,000 copies, setting forth in the most attractive 
and impressive manner the undeniable advan- 
tages of insurance. Title-pageand covers of the 
book, which is to be sold and distributed for 
almost nothing, will be covered with advettise- 
ments of the new company, which, by this 
ingenious réclame, hopes, to drive all the older 
ones from the field. 

Ir is reported that the Prince of Wales will 
lay the foundation-stone “Of the new harbour 
works at Foikestone on October 12, and .on tbe 
same day open thenew séa wall at Hythe. 

Prince FREDERIOK-oF THE NETHERLANDS, 
unele to the King, expired.at eleven o’cloek on 
Tnursday night at his residence near the Hague. 
His Royal Highness was in his eighty-fifth 
year, 

Ir is. announced that the Shah of Persia is 
preparing to pay‘a third visit to Europe early 
next year.’ His Majesty intends to spend some 
time in all the great capitals. 

Tue King of the Sandwich Islands has given 
a Knight Commandership to Mr. Hoffnung, of 
Redcliffe Square, who has charge of.the emigra- 
tion to the Hawaiian kingdom, Tais mark of 
distinction shows the importance the King 
attached to the emigration scheme, which, as we 
have before said, was. the chief object of .the 
King’s visit to this country, 

Miss: Ava CavenpisH will commence a series 
of performances in comedy and drama at the 
Haymarket Theatre.in Noyember. This will be 
her first appearance on the London stage since 
her return from along round of professional 
engagements in the United States. 

‘Lue Royal Comedy Theatre, which is now be- 
ing built by Mr. J. H. Addison in Panton Street, 
Haymarket, rapidly approaches completion, and 
will be opened by Mr. Henderson on October 1. 
The works have beensearried out by Mr, Thomas 
Verity, the well-known ‘architect, and ‘it is'‘con- 
fidently believed ‘that the ‘theatre will rank as 
one of the best-ventilated and most. artistically 
designed in London. 

Vue fashionable colours for'the coming season 
in Paris will be peach-blossom,pink for evening 
dress and dark blues, browns, and neutral ‘tints 
for walking dresses.. Pekins and plush will be 
the materials in vogue for demi-toilette, and 
brocades and satin for full dress, The new 
Pekin: silks ‘are very rich.and handsome, as is 
also a new material, showing inch-wide stripes 
of plush on a soft mixed woollen ground. A 
new. long-napped plush is.shown for the under- 
skirts and, jackets of out-door costumes; it is 
very elegant and costly as well, its price being 
forty frances a yard. 

Ir is pointed out.with regard to the deplorable 
wreck of the Teuton that-if there had been any 
means of. pumping out the water from the 
compartment in which fie leak was sprung, the 
ship might: have been saved. All our great 
ocean steamships are fitted.with engine-power to 
the .extent: of some’ 3,000. to- 4,000 horse. On 
occasions like that in which the Teuton was iost 
this power must naturally remain dormant, and 
if it. could be transferred to the pumps what 
wonders might have been accomplished! ‘The 
engine’ and’ boiler power ‘remained intact to the 
last, and it only requires a moment’s ‘thought 
to show that a‘steam power of..3,000 horse em- 
ployed in pumping ‘would have kept the ship 
afloat for a long while, and, indeed, have pre- 
vented. that collapse.of the bulkhead which after 
all was the cause’ of ‘the ship’s going to the 
bottom. ‘Naval architects have yet much to do 
in the perfection of the means of saving life at 
sea; but. here is a-suggestion which is well 
worthy of their consideration. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ovr CORRESPONDENTS are requested to observe that, 
although we never publish their names and addresses, 
we desire to be furnished with them in all cases, in addi- 
tion to selected noms de plume, otherwise communica- 
tions may not receive attention. No a is made for 
advertisements appearing on this page, and no responsi- 
bility is undertaken concerning them. 

PRIDE OF THE VALE.—It would not be safe to advise 
you on such a matter without knowing the facts in de- 
tail. Our impression is that the property is now irre- 
coverable, but under the circumstances it would surely 
be worth while to call in the aid of an experienced solici- 

r. 

Craupr.—The “* Hidden Hand ” was written, we think, 
by G. F. Smith, and published originally in the columns 
of a contemporary periodical. Perhaps some of our 
readers may remember it and oblige our correspondent 
with more precise information. 

A Constant ReapEr.—It is not an matter to an- 
swer yourquery. Astrology is so discredited at the pre- 
sent day that its professors do not make ‘‘ bold adver- 
tisement”’ of themselves. Probably if you communicate 
with the editor of Zadkiel’s Almanac, Tavistock Street, 
a Garden, W.C., he can tell you what you wish to 

ow. 

C. C.—There are various decoctions known by the 
name of Hop Beer. Probably the following will answer 
your purpose: Take two and a half pounds of good hops 
and two gallons of boiling water (perfectly distilled). 
Macerate (or steep) the hops in the water for twenty- 
four hours, then boil to a gallon, which strain while hot. 
If found too bitter add boiling water to taste before 
bottling. 

Brrttz B.—The name Ethel does not come either 
from Ethelbert or Ethelred. In fact both are derived 
from it, as Ethel is the Saxon root-word and signifies 
**honour.” Upon this the others, whether masculine or 
feminine, are formed. Thus Ethe means “noble 
counsellor; Ethelbert (which is the same as the Ger- 
man “ Albert ”’’) “‘noble brightness,” or “ illustrious ;” 
Ethelwyn “noble and beloved;” Ethelward “noble 
governor ;” Ethelwolf “noble wolf,” &. The second 
query thus does not require answering. 

Kate.—l. We do not think that soda is injurious. 
You may, however, safely try borax. 2. If we do not en- 
tirely endorse your own opinion upon your handwriting 
as being “ very ” we can at least say that it is 
capable of improvement. 3. We doubt if frequent wash- 
ing would produce the desired effect. 

Curistine.—Colour of hair—the larger piece light, th: 
smaller dark brown. d me 

A. M.—The marriage was probably legally performed 
in Canada, and, that being case, it would be legal in 
this country. 

Tur Doe’s Friznp.—A Chinese greyhound might be 
obtained, if anywhere in England, at Leadenhall Market. 
Possibly also of Jamrach, of Ratcliff Highway, who isa 
dealer in such-like curiosities. 

T. L. F.—The poetry appeared in No. 919 of the 
Lowpon READER. 

Viotet.—Writers of stories are paid. If our corre- 
spondent send us a contribution it shall be considered 
and dealt with on its merits, but we are not anxious to 
receive any more MS., as our stock is already beyond 
our requirments. 

W. S.—Delta is a very important city—it has been 
under the British rule absolutely since the termination 
of the Indian Mutiny and the dissolution of the East 
{India Company in November, 1858. 

E. H.—To make a looking-glass, a large, perfectly flat 
stone table is provided. Upon it is evenly spread a Sheet 
of tin foil without crack or flaw. This is covered uni- 

formly to the depth of an eighth of an inch with clean 


Mar and Breprz, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. May is twenty, tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fondof home. Birdie is eighteen, medium —- 
brown hair, el eyes, of a loving oe. fond o: 
home and children. Respondents must be about twenty- 
one, tall, dark, of a loving disposition. 

Pawsy and Litr-or-THE-VaLLEr, two cousins, would 
like to md with two young gentlemen. Pansy is 
nineteen, tall, fair, good-looking, fond of music and 
dancing. Lily-of-the-Valley is seventeen, medium height, 

, good-looking, fond of dancing. ndents must 
be between twenty-one and twenty-five, dark, good- 
looking, fond of dancing. 

Trve and Sreapr, two Senda, worl like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. e is nineteen, tall, 
fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home and music. 
Steady is eighteen, tall, dark, -looking, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Respondents 
must be about eighteen or nineteen, fond of home and 
music. 

Jznnr and Farxr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two younggentlemen. Jenny is twenty-one, 
medium height, fair, of a loving disposition, fond of 
dancing. Fanny is eighteen, medium height, dark, fond 
of music. Respondents must be medium height, dark. 
Lirriesony, twenty, medium height, of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home and music, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 


IN THE MAREET-PLACE. 


THREE maidens stood in the market-place, 
Three lovely maidens of ious mien, 
And either one for her handsome face 
Had won our homage as beauty’s queen. 
But one would barter herself for gold ; 
And one for a title would sacrifice 
Herself ; while the other would not be sold 
Unless love paid the price. 


And one went down to the market-place 
With _ and silver and gems displayed, 
Who did not scruple with soft grimace 
To ogle and stare at each pretty maid. 
Oh, he was ugly, and he was old, 4 
And rough and gruff the tones of his voice; 
But sweet the clink and chink of his gold 
To her who was his choice. 


And another went to the market-place, 

Of princely rank, but with empty purse, 
Who all the deeds of his honoured race 

Would fain to some wealthy maid rehearse. 
And she will gladly consent to pay 

Each tax on titles, each gambling debt, 
And foolishly throw herself away 

For the sake of a coronet. 


And he who goes with a manly air, 
And little else than a loving heart, 
To seek a maiden his lot to share, 
What luck has he in the crowded mart ? 
He holds that honour and deeds of worth 
And noble natures are far above 
All moneyed treasures or noble birth, 
And love should purchase love. 


He finds his mate in the market-place, 
Where she is waiting with + mien 

For the king that comes of a royal race 
To make her his true heart’s queen. 

For the birds and the herds will seek their kind, 
And hearts their own of each clan embrace, 

And whatever we seek we'll always find 
Somewhere in the market-place | 





Ross Evrtry M., eighteen, tall, fair, would like to cor- 
gegen with a young gentleman about twenty-one, tall, 
dark, good-looking. 

Fanniz, twenty-two, medium height, dark, good-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman about twenty-five. 

Lovie Lvutv, seventeen, tall, fair, blue eyes, of a lov- 
ing disposition, would like to correspond with a k 
young gentleman about twenty. 

W. H.H., nineteen, medium pe dark, good-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, fond of home, would like to 
correspond with a young lady between sixteen and 
eighteen. 

Cora and Vrrernra, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Cora is seventeen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 

irginia is tall, dark, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and music. mdents must be from eighteen 
to twenty-one, tall, dark, good-looking. 

Erriz, Eruet and Viouxt, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen with a view 
to matrimony. Ettie is twenty-five, medium height, 
dark, brown eyes, fond of home and children. Ethel is 
twenty-two, . fair, golden hair, blue eyes. Violet 
is twenty, tall, dark, -looking, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. 

Witi1aM and Georges, two friends, would like to cor- 
respond with two young ladies with a view to matri- 





mercury. The plate of glass, any pertactiy cleansed from all 
grease and impurity, is floa on to the mercury care- 
fully, so as to exclude all air bubbles. It is then pressed 
down by loading it with weights in order to press out all 
the mercury which remains fluid, which is received in a 
gutter around the stone. After some twenty-four hours 
it is raised gently upon its edge, and in a few weeks it is 


m i 
ready toframe. It is said to be desirable to have the | 


lower end of the glass, from which the mercury. was 
drained, at the bottom of the frame, 





mony. William is twenty-seven, medium height, dark 
| dark hair and eyes, poudlodking, loving, fond of ixuals 


and dancing. is twenty-four, medium height, 
fair, brown hair , blue eyes, -looking, fond of music 
and dancing. Respondents must be between twenty-two 


and twenty-four, medium height, good-looking, fond of 
music and dancing. 
| May and Erxst, two cousins, would like to co ond 


height, auburn hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond ot 

home and dancing. Ethel is twenty, medium height, 

p senee hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music anj 
cing. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Brut is responded to by—Lofty, twenty, tall, dart, 
of a loving disposition. 
Nz.ir by—Loving Charlie, twenty-two, tall, dark, 
fond of home and music. 
TELEGRAPHIST by—Nora, twenty, tall, fair. 
Rotayp by—Madcap Mary, hteen, tall, fair, fai 
— ay at of a beeing ‘istouition, fond of ae 
g. 
Joun S. by—Ada, eighteen, medium height, dark hair, 
grey eyes, fond of home and children. 
Brrt1z by—Louis, eighteen, dark eyes, of a loving dis. 
position, fond of home and children. 
Brrtiz by—Thomas H., eighteen, dark eyes, of a loy- 
ing di ition, fond of home. 
Brrtiz by—Busy Bee, twenty, medium height, dark. 
Pxrart by—Robert B., twenty-one, fond of home. 
Joux 8S. by—Lonely Lizzie, twenty, medium height, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 
Jous S. by—Ethel, eighteen, tall, fair. 
Suiting WILL by—Annie, eighteen, dark, blue eyes. 
Lovine Jim by—Marian, seventeen, fair, fond of home 
and children 


Dasxine Mat by—Elizabeth, nineteen, fair, fond of 
and children. 
Harry by—Daisy, medium height, fair, brown hair, 
blue eyes. 
Ros by—Annie, nineteen, medium height, fair. 
Bos by—Augusta, seventeen, tall, fair, of a loving dis- 
position. 
Ros by—Pearl, nineteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, of a 
loving disposition, fond of dancing. 
Bos by—Ruby, eighteen, tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home and music. 
Ros by—Rose, medium height. 
_RoLLER by~Janet, seventeen, fair, of a loving disposi- 
ion. 
Tux» Our by—Violet, eighteen, short, dark, fond of 
home and children. 
Frep by—Lilian, eighteen, fair, loving. 

Mrra by—T. J. N., tall, fair, blue eyes, loving. 
Cuaries by—Holly, tall, dark, good-looking, loving. 
epee by—Ivy, medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, 

ving 


GweEnpo.tne by—W. RB. H., twenty-one, dark, medium 
height, loving. 
Dasutxe@ WILL by—Annie, seventeen, tall, brown hair, 
fond of music. 
TreL_eGraPxist by—Bluebell, twenty, medium heizh:, 
dark, fond of home. 
Epwin by—Lily, nineteen, tall, fair, loving, fond of 
ome. 
F. H. by—Lizzie T., tall, dark, good-looking. 
Tom by—Nellie, twenty-two, tall, dark. 
GroxrGz by—Pollie, twenty-one, tall, fair, fond of 
home and music. 
Suiting W111i by—Fanny, eighteen, medium heizit, 
brown hair and eyes, fond of music. 
Lovine Jim by—Carrie, nineteen, tall, brown hair, 
grey eyes, fond of home and children. 
Dasxine Mat by—Susan, seventeen, medium heizit, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking, fond of singing. 


Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lowpow ReapER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halfpence, Ligit- 
penee, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Taz Lonpox Reaper, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire any Fasntox, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Evzrrzopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three 
pence each. 

*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXVI. of the Lonpon Reape. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 

Also the T1rLz and Inpex to Vol. XXXVI., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 227 (September) Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence ; post free, Eightpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters t 
the Editor of the Lonpox Reaper, 334, Strand, W.U- 


+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mant 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily autsors 
should retain copies. 
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, With two young gentlemen. May is nineteen, medium 


Herseer Watxiss at 334, Strand, W.C. 
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